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Five Years of Pulitzer Poets 


PAUL ENGLE’ 


Now that the Nobel Committee has 
laid on T. S. Eliot its golden hand, that 
poetry especially called ‘‘modern” has 
reached a certain international respecta- 
bility. But the process of recognition had 
already, astonishingly enough, begun in 
this country in our own Pulitzer prizes. 
In the last five years awards have gone to 
Stephen Vincent Benét, Karl Shapiro, 
Robert Lowell, and W. H. Auden, with 
no award one year. This is certainly an 
exercise of discrimination one seldom ex- 
pects from public committees, which are 
normally possessed by a frenzy for the 
ordinary and the safe. One would like to 
think, while keeping his fingers crossed 
for the future, that some such maturing 
of our culture is represented in the honor- 
ing of these books, as it certainly was in 
their writing. 

Various as these poets are, it can be 
generalized (with as tentative a truth as 
can be expected from generalizations) 
that they have at least one item in com- 
mon. These books are bricks thrown at 
absolute doubt. All make a thrust, how- 
ever slight and qualified, toward a pos- 
sible attitude of belief. All work con- 
sciously in the concrete materials of the 
earth toward some definite human con- 


* Professor of English, State University of Iowa; 
author of American Song, Corn, West of Midnight, 
etc. 
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viction. All represent a poetry of the 
thing, the tough object which defies ab- 
straction while yet, often enough, sym- 
bolizing it. 

The terms of affirmation are utterly 
different in each poet. Stephen Vincent 
Benét celebrated his hope for this coun- 
try as genuinely the place where that 
abused word “liberty” had literal mean- 
ing. For him America provided individ- 
ual right and intellectual exemption from 
control. He acknowledged the corruption 
and the distorted ends for which that 
word could be used. But the reality was 
still provable, and he praised it. In West- 
ern Star he celebrated those whom the 
country had released into the many 
lives: 

And the poor Jew who followed for the trade 
And lost his pack of trinkets with his hair, 
The bound who would be freed, 

The sowers of wild seed, 

The runners through the storm, 

The women who gave birth 

Stretched on the naked earth 

With an old beaver-pelt to keep them warm, 
The broken, who were broken for the tales, 
The lost, the eaters of the locoweed. 


For Shapiro the urgency is not “when 
and where we arrive” but rather the 
manner of our whole living, the shape of 
body and shadow on the trodden grass. 
As he wrote in V-Letter, “how is the 
question we urgently need,/How to love 
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and to hate, how to die, how to write and 
to read.” That this was a constant con- 
cern of Shapiro’s is proved by the prose 
Introduction to his volume, in which he 
is speaking of the war and its effect on 
poets. He wrote: “It is not the common- 
place of suffering or the platitudinous 
comparison with the peace, or the focus 
on the future that should occupy us; but 
the spiritual progress or retrogression of 
the man in war, the increase or decrease 
in his knowledge of beauty, government 
and religion. . . . We learn finally that if 
war can teach anything it can teach hu- 
mility; if it can test anything it can test 
externality against the soul.”’ 

Robert Lowell’s conviction cannot 
readily be named as the usual grip of the 
Catholic convert. He has not merely put 
on a faith like a new overcoat when the 
weather of this century chills. He has 
created his own terms of belief and his 
own locality and planted in it his own 
gnarled tree. Here is no Mediterranean 
opulence, but an Atlantic coastal harsh- 
ness. Christ stumbles through the stony 
New England fields. The air he breathes 
is not incense-rich and candle-clustered 
but full of the salt spray off Nantucket 
and the frost tang. He looks 


Beyond Charles River to the Acheron 
Where the wide waters and their voyager are 
one. 


In The Age of Anxiety Auden is 
writing directly of wartime, ‘“‘when ev- 
erybody is reduced to the anxious status 
of a shady character or a displaced per- 
son.’’ All the characters in his book suffer 
from two anxieties—the usual one associ- 
ated always with their age or occupation 
and the enhanced anxiety of twentieth- 
century war. As’an example of the first 
type he says of Emble, one of the persons 
in his eclogue, “‘He suffered from that 
anxiety about himself and his future 


which haunts, like a bad smell, the minds 
of most young men, though most of them 
are under the illusion that their lack of 
confidence is a unique and shameful fear 
which, if confessed, would make them an 
object of derision.”’ As an example of the 
second type of anxiety he remarks of the 
dead in war: 


They are nothing now but names assigned to 
Anguish in others, areas of grief. 
Many have perished. More will. 


Auden’s conception comes close to 
that observation of Kierkegaard’s that 
anxiety “is the inevitable spiritual state 
of man, standing in the paradoxical situ- 
ation of freedom and finiteness.’”’ Out of 
anxiety man creates a myth of certitude, 
but that, in turn, produces another anx- 
iety because mortal man in his grave 
weakness can never follow wholly that 
myth’s hard imperatives. In an epilogue 
one of the characters celebrates Christ in 
a long passage which deplores our refusal 
to accept Him. He says that we are 


Temporals pleading for eternal life with 

The infinite impetus of anxious spirits, 

Finite in fact yet refusing to be real, 

Wanting our own way, unwilling to say Yes 

To the Self-So which is the same at all times, 

That Always-Opposite which is the whole sub- 
ject 

Of our not-knowing, yet from no necessity 

Condescended to exist and to suffer death 

And, scorned on a scaffold, ensconced in His 
life 

The human household. 


Shamefully few books of poetry based 
on American history are written in this 
country. The very terms of our congested 
version of the metaphysical lyric hamper 
the poet, shy of committing the un- 
packed line and the easy phrase, without 
some of which no narrative is possible. 
Stephen Vincent Benét attempted the 
difficult thing, the long story of men and 
women based on accurate document. 
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Largely he did succeed in keeping out the 
smell of the library and that natural sen- 
timentality which clouds the eyes of 
those who look affectionately on the past. 
Western Star was the opening book in 
what had been intended as a long narra- 
tive, through several volumes, on the 
westward movement, from the first land- 
ing to the closing of the frontier in 1890. 
Benét handles many people, from their 
separate lives in England to their curious 
community in America. Western Star is 
largely about Jamestown, the ills and 
human snarls of that fevered place which 
soon burned the hope out of most Eng- 
lish bones. 

The finest quality of the book is its 
human sense, warm and sympathetic and 
plain. Benét had a shrewd eye for the 
weak and the afraid, the inefficient and 
the foolish. One of the men who had gone 
back to England in disgrace is speaking, 
and we can hear his self-justification and 
his bitterness: 

My one contention was to avoid contention. 

I never turned my face from danger once 

Or hid my hands from labor. I never had 

But the one squirrel roasted, gave part of that 
To Mr. Ratcliffe when Mr. Ratcliffe was sick. 
I never denied any man a penny-whittle. 


Benét was aware of the basic verse 
problem of the historical narrative—to 
find a rhythmical line which would be 
flexible enough to carry quantities of dif- 
ficult matter, facts and descriptions and 
transitions, and yet not so loose as to de- 
generate into mock-prose. Benét uses for 
most of his passages a loosened blank 
verse, which moves with a certain tension 
at times and at others almost declines 
into doggerel. One of the Massachusetts 
men utters a monologue which is a rea- 
sonable example of the verse, as well as a 
close comment on that seventeenth-cen- 
tury New England habit of complaining 
about the neighbors. 


I think we harden somewhat in our hearts 
And look, perhaps, too close on one another, 
Searching too swiftly for a neighbor’s fault 

In the cold Winters when the dark comes soon. 


Always Benét looked for an emblem of 
the country, a sufficient symbol of the 
hope and the drive and the wild free push 
to the west. Whatever the hazard, it 
might have been worse had the risk not 
been taken, and that was a certain value 
too. An Englishman thinks back: 


For you might have starved and you might have 
hung 

And, if you had stayed in London town, 

You might have married a nagging tongue, 

Fattened your haunches and settled down 

With a “What d’ye lack?” and a “‘Tenpence 
each”’ 

And a “Pray will your worship come kick my 
breech?”’ 


Seldom breaking up into passages of 
that high verbal intensity which modern 
poetry admires, the verse in Western Star 
is steady and onward-pushing like the 
migration it is describing. One of the 
firmest moments occurs when he invokes 
the man-soaked American earth. It is a 
manner of poetry which is notably lack- 
ing today. In Benét’s death we lost one 
of the varieties of our poetic art. We need 
this more relaxed and simple verse as 
surely as we need its opposite. 

I call upon the sorrow of the forest, 

I name the places where the blood was shed, 
And, for the hours when the need was sorest, 
The brokenhearted camps of no return 

Where the wood smoldered and the water stank 
And the forgotten wound began to burn 

As the sick men divided the last bread, 

I see the token by the riverbank, 

I scatter the cornmeal for the great dead. 


The almost violent and defiant inter- 
est that Karl Shapiro has had in the con- 
crete, his repudiation of the abstract and 
of the easy generality, was expressed in 
the title of his first book, Person, Place 
and Thing. He meant individual as 
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against mankind, and separate place as 
against vague country, and definite 
thing as against vague sentiment. In V- 
Letter, which received the Pulitzer prize 
in 1945, he praised the words that “sting 
and creep like insects and leave filth.”’ Of 
D. H. Lawrence he said: “In his heart 
was grit, in his mind was death, in his 
throat was coal.”’ There are times when 
his cataloguing of things becomes dan- 
gerously close to the sentiment of Rupert 
Brooke, as in the last lines of “Sunday: 
New Guinea”’: 
Books and thin plates and flowers and shin- 
ing spoons, 


And your love’s presence, snowy, beautiful, and 
kind. 


But the effect is more often right and 
strong and energetic. In ‘Troop Train” he 
describes travel over a long distance and 
tightens that travel to a distinct image, 
which cuts the mind as no general state- 
ment could do. 


And distance like a strap adjusted shrinks, 
Tightens across the shoulder and holds firm. 


Shapiro is determined to rub the 
reader’s nose in fact and blunt emotion 
and monosyllabic word. At the end of 
“Troop Train” he says: 

Trains lead to ships and ships to death or trains, 

And trains to death or trucks, and trucks to 
death, 

Or trucks lead to the march, the march to death, 

Or that survival which is all our hope; 

And death leads back to trucks and trains and 
ships, 

But life leads to the march, O flag! at last 

The place of life found after trains and death 

—Nightfall of nations brilliant after war. 


There is an exactitude about Shapiro’s 
method which is often finely imaginative. 
He speaks of the fringe of an island as 
“nervous to the touch of voyagers.”’ Per- 
haps the narrowest summary of his point 
of view (and how very close it is to Cum- 
mings’ “‘1X1’’) is the line “To us the 


final aggregate is one,” not an army or a 
country but the desperately, proudly 
separate individual. 

Probably the best thing in the book is 
“Elegy for a Dead Soldier.”’ Here the de- 
termination to stick to the single person 
is the basis of the poem. Here is a satiriz- 
ing and yet sympathetic reading of the 
character of what the newspapers would 
call “‘a plain American,” untroubled by 
the big implications or by the current 
theories of economics and history, per- 
plexed only by the small details of his 
own quick life, a job, a family, a duty. 
“A white sheet on the tail-gate of a 
truck/Becomes an altar...” the poem 
begins, and it proceeds in this deliberate 
way. “More than an accident and less 
than willed/Is every fall. . . .”” The read- 
ing of the personality is close and accu- 
rate, one of the solid achievements of 
recent poetry concerned with the human 
nature of this country. 

He paid his bill 
But not for Congressmen at Bunker Hill. 
Ideals were few and those there were not made 
For conversation. He belonged to church 
But never spoke of God. 

The poem moves sturdily through its 
grained lines to the epitaph, which is the 
weakest thing in all the twelve stanzas. It 
is interesting to speculate on whether the 
feebleness of the conclusion is not due, in 
part, to that very emphasis on the exclu- 
sive detail which is the virtue of most of 
the poems in the book. For at the end of 
this effort to keep verse coarse and genu- 
ine and untrammeled with large state- 
ments the poet cannot rise, as the mo- 
ment demands, to any firmer comment 
than: 

Underneath this wooden cross there lies 

A Christian killed in battle. You who read, 
Remember that this stranger died in pain, 
And passing here, if you can lift your eyes 
Upon a peace kept by a human creed, 
Know that one soldier has not died in vain. 
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Beginning admirably, the stanza de- 
teriorates to the bathos of “died in 
vain.”’ Sharing the modern poet’s suspi- 
cion of direct remark, and properly so, 
Shapiro is yet faced with the problem 
that at the conclusion of a substantial 
poem where some lifting-up of the sig- 
nificance is demanded he can advance 
only the most inadequate and frail com- 
ment. Here we need the words that 
sting, and we are simply given the words 
that stroke the ear with old meanings. 

Robert Penn Warren’s Selected Poems 
also came out in 1944, and it is probable 
that they would have been a solider 
choice for the prize of that year. But it is 
pleasant to think that Shapiro’s book 
would be chosen, for its merits are real 
and its tone strong. It is regrettable that 
for 1945 no award was given, for John 
Crowe Ransom’s Selected Poems came 
out in that year. Not only has recogni- 
tion of Mr. Ransom’s very special quali- 
ties been long overdue, but his book was 
one of the most natural candidates for a 
prize in the last twenty years. Yet his 
own ironic intent will long since have pre- 
pared him for denial, for recognizing 
“the images of the invaded mind.” 

Robert Lowell’s Lord Weary’s Castle 
is an astonishing example of the vigor 
that poetry, in an age of triumphant 
prose, still retains. Its pulsing meters 
come into the blood stream like a trans- 
fusion. Based on a world of opposites and 
of contrasts, the poems are taut with the 
strain of linking contraries together. 
There is fury in the poems, and that has 
made the lines furious in sound. There is 
the feeling that Lowell has not wrestled 
with an angel but with Christ himself. 
In the course of that struggle the hand 
that had touched the immaculate body 
has taken on a radiance which it transfers 
to the words of the poems. The thigh of 
human sympathy has withered slightly, 


and the poems lack that permissible in- 
dulgence for weakness which one hopes 
will come in later books. The struggle, 
however, must have been dramatic, and 
so are the poems that resulted dramatic. 

Like Shapiro, Lowell wishes to fill his 
verse with the grit and grime of language, 
and he wonderfully succeeds. 

The bones cry for the blood of the white whale, 

The fat flukes arch and whack about its ears, 

The death-lance churns into the sanctuary, 
tears 

The gun-blue swingle, heaving like a flail, 

And hacks the coiling life out. 

It is the sense of spiritual struggle, as 
extreme and savage as physical fight, 
which activates these poems. The words 
are wrestled into place like stones and 
hang there trembling. Cotton Mather’s 
struggle with the Devil was no less severe 
and eager than Lowell’s struggle with the 
Holy Ghost. Mather was Devil-haunted 
and probed his neighbors with his satanic 
knowledge. Lowell is Christ-haunted and 
rings his neighbors’ ears with these 
exultant poems. 

What he has done has been to carve a 
niche for Christ in New England granite. 
In that land in which, he feels, “every 
dove is sold,” in which the nourishment 
is thin and worn and gutted of its good, 
he has discovered a way to survival. No 
need to go into exile, for the true dove 
will bring traditional food. 

I kneel and the wings beat 
My cheek. What can the dove of Jesus give 


You now but wisdom, exile? Stand and live, 
The dove has brought an olive branch to eat. 


In another poem he has uttered his 
conviction of sustenance more dramati- 
cally and with that manner of sudden, 
right, exact image with which his poetry 
is filled. 

... the bough 
Cracks with the unpicked apples, and at dawn 
The small-mouth bass breaks water, gorged 
with spawn. 
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The rock and sway and thrust of his 
verse is wholly exemplified in ‘The 
Quaker Graveyard in Nantucket.” “The 
sea was still breaking violently and 
night/Had steamed into our North At- 
lantic Fleet.” This elegy for Warren 
Winslow is crammed with the sense of 
the sea, of the Quakers, who had, at least 
and grimly, their special faith, and with 
the power of the Catholicism which he 
manages to make relevant to these times 
and to Melville and to the surging coast. 
In one section of the poem he cries out, 
“Hide, Our steel, Jonas Messias, in Thy 
side.” In a sudden illumination, in one 
hurl of the hand, the harpoon of Ahab 
becomes the spear in the side of Christ. 
If we are to get a native and original and 
yet tradition-tense poetry, this is the way 
it will come. Not with a whimper but a 
bang. 

There is bitter criticism of society in 
these poems, but it is in them not at the 
level of large accusation but rather at the 
level of specific, proving detail. He speaks 
of ““Patrick—that Colonial from Rome” 
and goes on to declare his opinion of 
those other colonials who had sneered at 
Rome. 

They lied, 
My cold-eyed seedy fathers when they died, 
Or rather threw their lives away, to fix 
Sterile, forbidding nameplates on the bricks 
Above a kettle. 


But he recalls the great things done 
before, when ‘Salem fishermen/Once 
hung their nimble fleets on the Great 
Banks.” 

The map-found names are here: Cop- 
ley Square, Dunbarton, New Bedford, 
Boston Basin, Madaket. Lowell has 
rubbed his poems in the stone and gravel 
of familiar places, and they have taken 
on that gritty texture. Yet there is noth- 
ing purposefully regional about the po- 
ems. The places are there because the 


spiritual wind passed over them before it 
blew the verse into flame. Again, this is 
the natural and needful way that places 
must happen in American poetry. 

There is too much forced rhetoric in 
this book. The poems are often cold in 
their very passion. But here is a direction 
and a hope. A man has stared at dread 
and street and vision and has put them 
all into coiled and striking poetry. “A 
stray dog’s signpost is a crucifix.” 

W. H. Auden designates The Age of 
Anxiety as an eclogue. Classically an 
eclogue was a sophisticated conversation 
in a rustic place. Auden’s poem is sophis- 
ticated conversation in a Third Avenue 
bar. The talk and the bar never seem to 
cohere, and it is one of the faults of the 
poem that the dialogue never becomes 
genuinely idiomatic, English phrases 
clashing with American slang and the 
two not really merging with the almost 
theological rumination which is the po- 
em’s point. The poem is, in spite of its 
humble location, a revulsion against 
earthly things and a praise of spiritual. 
Even the characters fumble at this mean- 
ing. The poem happens on All Soul’s 
night, the evening of the day of prayer 
for those in purgatory. There is Quant, 
an old widower, full of scraps of mythol- 
ogy (fragments of religion but not the 
whole thing), wanting a utopia here but 
actually seeking immortality; there is 
Malin, a Canadan officer, trying to pre- 
tend that he is seeking only a good time 
when secretly it is goodness he wants; 
there is Rosetta, successful young busi- 
nesswoman, pretending it is mortal love 
she wishes when it should actually be the 
love of God; and there is Emble, a middle 
western kid in the Navy, anxious about 
his anxiety, which he thinks is his own 
unique uneasiness of youth but which is 
actually the search for faith. They are all 
united by the worry of their time and by 
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their coming-together in this typical 
corner of a modern Sodom. 

They talk at length, go to a booth, 
take imaginary journeys through the 
seven ages of man and the seven stages of 
suffering, finally go to Rosetta’s apart- 
ment, where the party dulls; the ex- 
pected conventional passion between 
Rosetta and Emble fails when he passes 
out on the bed from drink, and Malin 
delivers a long theological comment 
which dangles recklessly from the body 
of the poem. The tragedy of these people, 
if that is not too bold a word, is that they 
all think that some expedient of this 
world can solve their problems, whereas 
nothing can solve, nothing can even al- 
leviate, save the true faith in Christ. I 
make it dull and blunt, but this is its pat- 
tern in the poem. It is sinful pride for 
man to think he can resolve his own af- 
fairs, and it is no good for him to admit 
weakness if he still persists in self- 
dependence. Man cannot be “self-resur- 
rected.”” The poem ends with these lines: 


His Truth makes our theories historical sins, 

It is where we are wounded that is when He 
speaks 

Our creaturely cry, concluding His children 

In their mad unbelief to have mercy on them 
all 

As they wait unawares for His World to come. 


One is left feeling that this ‘excellent 
hope has not been born out of the travail 
of the poem but comes uncertainly onto 
the early-morning streets like a drunk not 
quite sure how he got there. 

The verse is of great interest. No one 
today handles the variety of language 
that Auden does. When he finds no prece- 
dent he invents, and when he finds some 
earlier device he shapes it to his own use. 
It is not chance that the alliterative meter 
should have finally been used for a whole 
poem (with interspersed bits in other 
forms) after Auden had based many 


single lines on it. His tutor at Oxford was 
the university lecturer on Piers Plow- 
man, that marvelous poem of grime and 
God: “Thanne come Sleuthe al bisla- 
bered, with two slymy eiyen.”’ Auden has 
quickened the pace of the verse and in 
doing so has lost much of the original’s 
force and fury and hard impact. That 
dangerous facility which Auden brings to 
every subject has almost muddied the 
clean water here. There are passages of 
mere verse-making that burst all too 
seldom into the explosion of ‘For the 
huge wild beast of the Unexpected/ 
Leaps on the lax recollecting back.” Too 
often there is the half-amusing, half- 
merely-cute line, such as “Making bed- 
room eyes at a beef steak,” or the 
“snap/Verdicts of Sharks.”’ Some of the 
earlier poems were borrowed from the 
Old English poems like the “Battle of 
Maldon,” and it has been one of Auden’s 
virtues that he has restored to poetry in 
our language much of its earlier power 
and directness. 

The characters are insufficiently dis- 
tinguished by speech. Most of the time, 
any one of the four could be speaking any 
of the lines. The old widower speaks in- 
distinguishably from the young sailor, 
and it is often hard to know when 
Rosetta is talking. The poem would have 
carried a firmer conviction if it could 
have made a greater dialectical difference 
between the characters. Yet the very 
point is that all suffer from the same 
malaise, all seek a similar solution, all 
agitate their private lives with the public 
agitation of the times. 

There are felicities of language on 
nearly every page: “O fortunate fluid her 
fingers caress’’; ‘“Hide me, haunt me, in 
hills to be seen, my visible verb, my very 
dear”; “Lies and lethargies police the 
world.”’ Yet these are not enough. The 
poem hovers between the acute and mov- 
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ing dramatization of all of us that it 
should have been and the highly skilful, 
keenly aware, yet static, presentation 
that it is. The poem proves again Auden’s 
apparently inexhaustible talent, his abil- 
ity to create in close succession all the 
tones of poetry. There is a suppleness in 
all he does. No one is a more accurate or 
sympathetic acknowledger of the human 
condition today. These lines might apply 
to all the poets I have been discussing: 


. .. there is only the flash 
Of negative knowledge, the night when, drunk, 
one 
Staggers to the bathroom and stares in the glass 
To meet one’s madness. .. . 


We belong to our kind, 
Are judged as we judge, for all gestures of time 
And all species of space respond in our own 
Contradictory dialect, the double talk 
Of ambiguous bodies, born like us to that 
Natural neighborhood which denial itself 
Like a friend confirms... . 


English for Maturity 


THOMAS CLARK POLLOCK? 


In November, 1857, Oliver Wendell 
Holmes began his remarks as ‘““The Auto- 
crat of the Breakfast Table” in the first 
issue of the Aélantic Monthly with the 
words: “I was just going to say, when I 
was interrupted.” His reference was, you 
may remember, to the fact that in 1832 
he had published two articles in the New 
England Magazine under the title, ““The 
Autocrat of the Breakfast Table,” and he 
thought of his comments in 1857 as a 
continuation of the talk he had begun a 
quarter of a century before. 

In my thinking with you this evening I 
wish to begin by going back, not twenty- 
five years, but one, to what I was trying 
to say about wisdom and folly in the 
teaching of English at the meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English 
in San Francisco on Thanksgiving eve- 
ning, 1947. As I was saying then, when I 
was interrupted, we teachers of English 
are, as a part of American education and 


*President’s address, the National Council of 
Teachers of English, November 25, 1948. 


2 Dean of Washington Square College, New York 
University; author of The Nature of Literature, The 
English Language in American Education, etc. 


of American civilization, just at the be- 
ginning of an exciting and arduous ad- 
venture whose success or failure will have 
untold significance for the future of hu- 
man civilization. That adventure is the 
attempt really to educate all the sons and 
daughters of an entire nation. During the 
last two or three decades the people of 
America have been deciding that they 
actually want this done. They have been 
deciding that education should not be a 
restricted privilege for the few but an 
open privilege for all American youth. 
They have been sending not only their 
children and adolescents but also their 
young men and women to the schools to 
be educated. They have been willing to 
pay for all this, even—incredible as it 
would seem if we were not so close to the 
fact—to pay for the postwar education of 
veterans in our high schools, colleges, and 
graduate schools. They have not always 
been willing to pay for excellent education 
as distinguished from mediocre; but this 
is true, at least in significant part, be- 
cause American educators have not al- 
ways understood and explained clearly 
enough the difference between educa- 
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tional excellence and mediocrity. The 
schools of America need more money for 
education today if they are to do their 
job properly; but the heartening fact is 
that the American people have shown 
time and again that, when they under- 
stand the problem and have reasonable 
assurance that they will get what they 
are paying for, they are willing to pay 
what is really necessary for the best pos- 
sible education for their sons and daugh- 
ters. 

The great adventure of modern Ameri- 
can education has just begun. During re- 
cent decades many of the schools have 
been built, the colleges expanded, the 
teaching staffs assembled. The students 
have come to the schools. In 1920 only 32 
per cent of adolescents of high-school age 
attended school; in 1940, 73 per cent. 
This year about two and one-half million 
students are enrolled in American col- 
leges and universities. In the past genera- 
tion we have had, as it were, a shake- 
down cruise. Now we must settle down to 
the serious enterprise of trying really to 
educate all American youth to the extent 
of their capacities. 

I can hardly overemphasize the impor- 
tance of this adventure. It is not merely 
something which teachers talk about to 
fill up time during a holiday. It is an ex- 
traordinary historical enterprise, and its 
success or failure—for, like all true ad- 
ventures, it may succeed or fail—will 
have almost illimitable significance for 
the future lives of human beings on this 
planet. 

Our generation lives in a dynamic 
world, at a crucial point in human his- 
tory. There are comparatively static pe- 
riods of history, in which change is slow 
and hardly perceptible—like an old 
steamboat going against a strong cur- 
rent—and in which men and women are 
fated to live their lives in well-marked 


grooves. And there are other periods of 
history in which the immense forces of 
human knowledge and desire and energy 
and will have weakened or broken the old 
grooves but have not yet found new bal- 
ance and stability. We live in such a 
dynamic period, a generation of crisis in 
which rapid change is inevitable and the 
only question is the direction of change. 
“There is a tide in the affairs of men.” 
The strong tide of history which began 
to swell centuries ago with the Renais- 
sance and the Reformation and the new 
science is coming quickly to a crest; 
where and how it will break is, I believe, 
in 'arge part the task of our generation to 
determine. 

‘Lhere is no inevitable “wave of the 
future.” Men and women—and espe- 
cially free men and women, acting intel- 
ligently under God and recognizing at 
once the power of historical tradition, 
presert-day facts, and the ability to will 
the direction of change—largely deter- 
mine the course the future will take. We 
were told by a German voice which is still 
shrieking in our ears that the Fascist axis 
would conquer the world and the Nazi 
regime would rule for a thousand years. 
They might have, but they did not. We 
are still being told in confident and con- 
temptuous, if inconsistent, words that a 
Communist wave will inevitably sweep 
over the world in the future. It may, but 
it will not if the great undertaking of 
American education succeeds—though I 
am realist enough to recognize that the 
Quislings do sometimes win for a while 
and that it is by no means impossible 
that I may end my days in a Communist 
concentration camp. 

The central point which I wish to em- 
phasize is that the goal of this vast edu- 
cational adventure is not merely to keep 
as many students as possible off the 
streets during schools hours. It is to edu- 
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cate the youth of America so that they 
may become truly mature human beings, 
capable of realizing their native poten- 
tialities to the full and of living their 
lives wisely as civilized men and women 
in a democratic society. We are trying to 
do for the many—for the sons and daugh- 
ters of all the people, without restriction 
because of race, creed, color, or economic 
status—what, in the past, education has 
attempted only for the economically for- 
tunate who were in privileged social 
categories. 

As we proceed with our task, it is im- 
portant that we keep working steadily 
toward the central goal: the development 
toward civilized maturity of each of our 
students. In the day-by-day work of 
teaching, however, it is easy to be dis- 
tracted from this goal, which is, we must 
recognize, the most difficult to achieve of 
all the ends toward which men strive. 
During the past generation we have been 
too often distracted, I have suggested, by 
the mere quantitative aspects of the task 
—by the attempt to get the largest pos- 
sible percentage of American youth di- 
rected toward school and to get enough 
buildings to house them, enough chairs 
for them to sit on, and enough teachers 
to meet the classes. But there are certain 
other sources of distraction, perhaps sub- 
tler and hence more insidious than mere 
quantity, which I believe we should 
recognize. 

One, and the most insidious, is what I 
may call superficial democracy: over- 
emphasis on the leveling tendency, which 
is more intent on reducing men to the 
lowest common denominator—on keep- 
ing all men down at the same level—than 
it is in helping every man to grow to his 
fullest possible height. It is the mass 
tendency as contrasted with the individ- 
ualistic tendency in democracy. It is very 
close to one of the most valuable parts of 


our American heritage and should not be 
understood superficially or dismissed too 
hastily. Indeed, it should never be dis- 
missed but should be recognized as only 
one part of a balance. In its best manifes- 
tations it is the faith that in some way 
which we cannot easily understand all 
men are created free and equal; that we 
are all sons and daughters of a God who 
is no respecter of persons; that we are all 
equal before the law. In the words of the 
great poet of American democracy, Walt 
Whitman: 


I guess it is a uniform hieroglyphic, 

And it means, Sprouting alike in broad zones 
and narrow zones, 

Growing among black folks as among white, 

Kanuck, Tuckahoe, Congressman, Cuff, I give 
them the same, I receive them the same. 


And again (for one quotation cannot 
exhaust Whitman): 


I speak the pass-word primeval, I give the sign 
of democracy, 

By God! I will accept nothing which all cannot 
have their counterpart of on the same terms. 


And yet again: 


I do not call one greater and one smaller, 
That which fills its period and place is equal to 
any. 


And yet again: 


The spotted hawk swoops by and accuses me, 
he complains of my gab and my loitering. 

I too am not a bit tamed, I too am untranslat- 
able, 

I sound my barbaric yawp over the roofs of the 
world. 


But the egalitarian emphasis and the 
“barbaric yawp” are not the end of the 
matter, as Whitman well knew, and the 
more he considered democracy the more 
he realized that Americans were over- 
emphasizing the leveling principle at the 
expense of emphasis on the necessity of 
developing fully mature human beings. I 
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have been quoting from “The Song of 
Myself.”” Let me quote now from Whit- 
man’s Democratic Vistas: 


For to democracy, the leveler, the unyielding 
principle of the average, is surely join’d an- 
other principle, equally unyielding, closely 
tracking the first, indispensable to it, opposite 
(as the sexes are opposite), and whose existence, 
confronting and even modifying the other, 
often clashing, paradoxical, yet neither of high- 
est avail without the other, plainly supplies to 
these grand cosmic politics, and to the launch’d 
forth mortal dangers of republicanism, today 
or any day, the counterpart and offset whereby 
Nature restrains the deadly original relentless- 
ness of all her first-class laws. This second prin- 
ciple is individuality, the pride and centrip- 
etal isolation of a human being in himself— 
identity—personalism. Whatever the name, 
its acceptance and thorough infusion through 
the organization of political commonalty now 
shooting Aurora-like about the world, are of 
utmost importance, as the principle itself is 
needed for very life’s sake. It forms, in a sort, 
or is to form, the compensating balance-wheel 
of the successful working machinery of aggre- 
gate America. 

And, if we think of it, what does civilization 
itself rest upon—and what object has it with 
its religions, arts, schools, &c., but rich, luxuri- 
ant, varied personalism? To that, all bends; 
and it is because toward such result democracy 
alone, on anything like Nature’s scale, breaks 
up the limitless fallows of humankind, and 
plants the seed, and gives fair play, that its 
claims now precede the rest. 


And again: 


But sternly discarding, shutting our eyes to 
the glow and grandeur of the general superficial 
effect [of the democratic ideal] coming down 
to what is of the only real importance, Per- 
sonalities, and examining minutely, we ques- 
tion, we ask, Are there, indeed, men here 
worthy of the name? Are there athletes? Are 
there perfect women, to match the generous 
material luxuriance? Is there a pervading at- 
mosphere of beautiful manners? Are there crops 
of fine youths, and majestic old persons? Are 
there arts worthy freedom and a rich people? 
Is there a great moral and religious civilization 
—the only justification of a great material one? 
Confess that to severe eyes, using the moral 


microscope upon humanity, a sort of dry and 
flat Sahara appears, these cities, crowded with 
petty grotesques, malformations, phantoms, 
playing meaningless antics. Confess that every- 
where, in shop, street, church, theatre, bar- 
room, official chair, are pervading flippancy and 
vulgarity, low cunning, infidelity—everywhere 
the youth puny, impudent, foppish, pre- 
maturely ripe—everywhere an abnormal libidi- 
nousness, unhealthy forms, male, female, 
painted, padded, dyed, chignon’d, muddy 
complexions, bad blood . . . shallow notions of 
beauty, with a range of manners, or rather 
lack of manners, (considering the advantages 
enjoy’d,) probably the meanest in the world. 


Thus the singer of American democ- 
racy and the great lover of humanity, 
Walt Whitman. I think that we have im- 
proved somewhat since 1871, and I know 
that we have developed a large number 
of fine athletes. Nevertheless, our realis- 
tic novelists who have described recently 
the less desirable aspects of American life 
—our Dreisers and Faulkners and Hem- 
ingways and Sinclair Lewises and Upton 
Sinclairs and Erskine Caldwells and 
James Farrells and Tom Wolfes and 
Richard Wrights and John Steinbecks— 
have not complained, I am afraid, of lack 
of material. Certainly—and this is the 
point—we must not let the leveling tend- 
ency blind us to the fact that the devel- 
opment of excellent individuals is the 
central goal of education in a democracy. 
We must guard against the tendency to 
confuse mere physical survival or per- 
manent adolescence with civilized ma- 
turity. We must use all the forces of edu- 
cation to help the individual boys and 
girls and young men and women in 
America realize their full potential ma- 
turity—which is the only true goal and 
purpose of democracy. 

Let me mention more briefly two or 
three other possible distracting influ- 
ences, though each is worth at least an 
essay in itself. These may be considered 
together, for the purposes of a quick 
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summary, as examples of emphasis on 
desirable means of education which be- 
come overemphasis when the proper ends 
of education are not also strongly stressed. 
It is especially necessary that we guard 
against distractions of this sort, for it is 
one of our prevailing characteristics as a 
people, as nearly all careful observers of 
American character have realized, to be 
fascinated by means and to neglect ends. 
We like the adventure for its own sake 
and too often feel that the doctrine of in- 
evitable progress or manifest destiny will 
in some mysterious way take care of the 
outcome. We are a gadget-minded gen- 
eration, delighted with any new method 
of transportation but less concerned with 
where it will take us. We like to go along 
just for the ride. In Edna St. Vincent 
Millay’s very American words: ‘There 
isn’t a train I wouldn’t take,/No matter 
where it’s going.” 

Education is based on growth. A 
child’s growth from infancy to maturity 
is not instantaneous; it takes many years 
and goes through many stages. We must 
recognize each stage and help the child to 
grow through it successfully. Too often, 
however, we are more concerned with 
helping the child to live happily in one 
stage of his existence—which we should 
do, so far as happiness is compatible with 
growth—than we are with helping the 
child to develop as quickly as possible 
into a higher stage of growth. I realize 
that my saying “as quickly as possible” 
may bother those who understand the 
dangers of trying to force a child’s 
growth too quickly. There are dangers 
here; but I believe we are in less danger 
of trying to rush our students too ab- 
ruptly toward maturity than we are of 
permitting them to remain too long in 
childish stages of growth or in permanent 
adolescence. 

Often in past years we have been told 


that we should build a “child-centered 
school.” In many ways this has been a 
much-needed rallying cry; but, while 
there is value in the idea of a child-cen- 
tered school, there is more value in the 
idea of a maturity-centered school. The 
first stresses beginning with the child 
where he is. But the second stresses the 
direction in which he should grow. Unless 
we are content to have a generation of 
childish adults, we need to have a clear 
view of the mature adult we wish the 
child to become. 

Perhaps in reaction to overemphasis 
on the “child-centered school,” we have 
heard much recently about the “com- 
munity-centered school.” This emphasis, 
too, has been needed in certain ways and 
is a good rallying cry; but it can be even 
more dangerous. The ‘“child-centered 
school” at least recognizes that at the 
center of education is the child who is to 
be educated, whereas the “community- 
centered school’’ does not stress the per- 
sonal development of the individual, and 
it leaves all its major terms undefined. 
What community—local, national, inter- 
national, political, religious, intellectual, 
literary? In what sense is what com- 
munity to be the center of the school, and 
what happens to the students? 

One other distracting emphasis on 
means rather than on ends—and the last 
which I shall mention here—is our recent 
stress on the importance of motivation in 
learning. It is true and important for 
teachers to understand that human 
beings do not usually learn well unless 
they desire to learn and that any desire to 
learn is normally not an isolated fact but 
part of a larger psychological complex 
dominated by felt needs and controlling 
purposes. There is no use bothering 
about motivation, however, unless we 
know what we want to motivate our stu- 
dents toward. As I hardly need repeat, 
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the goal is the fullest possible develop- 
ment of each student into civilized ma- 
turity. 

It is in the nature of children and 
adolescents to grow; but they will not 
necessarily grow into civilized maturity. 
They can grow down as well as up; they 
can become psychologically blocked at 
various stages of their growth. If the 
great enterprise of American education 
is to be successful, they need wise teach- 
ers who, while understanding and enjoy- 
ing their students in their current stages 
of restless immaturity, nevertheless have 
clearly in sight the goal of true maturity 
and are primarily concerned with helping 
their students develop toward it. Stu- 
dents need teachers who can see the man 
in the boy, the woman in the girl. 

We teachers of English are not, as I 
was saying last year before I was inter- 
rupted, responsible for the entire enter- 
prise of American education. It is not our 
special responsibility to finance the 
schools or build the buildings, to run the 
heating plants or manage the cafeterias, 
to teach the sciences or the social studies. 
But we are primarily responsible for 
helping students to grow in two of the 
most important ways in which human 
beings must develop if they are to be- 
come truly mature and civilized. 

First, we must help them to become 
mature in their use of language. It has 
been known for centuries, but is always 
wise for teachers of English to remember, 
that language is the chief instrument of 
thought. A man’s ability to think is inti- 
mately connected with his ability to 
manipulate the symbols of language. We 
must help our students at every stage of 
their growth to develop in their under- 
standing of the complicated symbols of 
the English language and in their power 
to use them in thought and communica- 
tion. 


If our students are to become truly 
mature people, they must, for example, 
develop the ability to communicate 
clearly whatever they are able to think; 
and, still more fundamental, they must 
learn to clarify their thoughts. This is the 
primary function of language. Through 
its wise use our minds become not con- 
fused wastebaskets of jumbled impres- 
sions and snatches of ideas but trained 
and disciplined instruments, able to sort 
out impressions and to arrange ideas and 
to communicate them clearly to other 
people. Before the students come to our 
elementary or high-school or college 
classrooms, they have developed some de- 
gree of ability to think and to communi- 
cate their thought. But, unless even a 
college class is truly extraordinary, the 
ability of most of the students in it to 
think, to speak, and to write is a long 
way from civilized maturity. How many 
of your students, for example, can discuss 
an important problem with logic and 
clarity, presenting their ideas persua- 
sively but without undue emotion? Can 
they outline their thoughts in writing ex- 
actly, indicating relations of co-ordina- 
tion and subordination, and then recog- 
nize the strengths and weaknesses of 
their thoughts as outlined? Are their vo- 
cabularies large enough to express all the 
different things they are capable of 
thinking about? Can they write a letter 
on a complex subject which will express 
exactly what they want to say? In a 
word, can they clarify and communicate 
their thoughts like mature human beings? 

Can they, further, respond appropri- 
ately to the language used by other 
people? Can they listen intelligently 
when someone else is speaking? Can they 
follow the logic of a detailed argument 
when they hear it—or is their thought 
easily diverted by some detail which 
arouses interest or emotion? Can they 
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read all sorts of printed matter so that 
they understand exactly what the author 
was trying to say and yet retain their 
own critical judgment of the truth or 
value of what he has written? Can they 
read easily, and in the ways appropriate 
to each, a sheet of directions, a lyric 
poem, a newspaper editorial, a humorous 
story, a play, and a serious novel? Can 
they, in brief, use language intelligently 
to understand the thoughts of others? 

Still further, have they learned to 
know what they are doing when they use 
language? Language is a powerful tool; 
but like all tools it is dangerous unless 
properly used. The instrument of lan- 
guage, which can clarify thought, can 
also confuse it, even to the point of in- 
sanity. The civilized man not only uses 
language but also controls his use of it. 
He knows what he is doing with language 
and what language can do to him. He 
knows that the sentence he has just 
written, which he thought at first would 
communicate his thought exactly to his 
reader, may actually be misleading if it is 
not changed; so he changes a word here 
and puts in a qualifying phrase there. He 
understands clearly enough what the 
radio announcer is so persuasively telling 
him to do; but he doesn’t do it because it 
doesn’t fit in with his own plans. He 
knows that people may cry “Peace! 
Peace!’’ when there is no peace. In brief, 
he does not use language carelessly, 
thereby misleading both himself and 
other people; nor does he permit himself 
to be led hither and yon by the words of 
other people without his own volition, 
like a bull with a ring in its nose. He con- 
trols his own use of words and his re- 
sponse to language intelligently, like a 
civilized human being. 

In the second place, we must help our 
students to become mature through the 


reading of literature. If language is the 
central tool which a man must learn to 
use if he is to be civilized, literature is the 
supreme civilizing agency. Only through 
undergoing and learning from experi- 
ences of many different kinds do boys 
and girls become men and women; and 
only through the civilizing arts of which 
literature is chief can they enjoy a range 
and a depth of experience which will per- 
mit them to become mature adults rather 
than to remain permanent children or 
adolescents. The radio and the movies 
and the beginnings of television have re- 
cently extended the physical limits of lit- 
erature beyond the printed page, as they 
have been extended for centuries by the 
voices of the priest and the bard and by 
actors on the stage. The great reservoir 
of literature is, nevertheless, still between 
the covers of books, and our students 
need to read many books which will push 
back the curtains of ignorance, let them 
experience the thoughts and pleasures 
and pains of other people, and give them 
insight into the perennial problems of hu- 
manity which lie behind the eyes of men 
and women. We must help our students 
to become mature through the reading of 
literature. 

All good teaching starts where the stu- 
dent is; but, even more important, all 
good teaching knows where it is going. 
If the great and bold adventure of Amer- 
ican education is to succeed, we must 
have as our constant goal not the present 
stages of growth of our students but the 
mature men and women which they may, 
if properly educated, become. We must 
know both how civilized our students are 
and how civilized they are not and must 
help them to learn to use language ex- 
pertly and to understand life through lit- 
erature so that they may become truly 
mature men and women. 
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Language Behavior of Adults 


ROBERT C. 


To ATTEMPT an evaluation of the lan- 
guage habits of all adult citizens of the 
United States as of this current month 
seemed a rather large task for the pur- 
poses of this paper. I have, therefore, 
made some very definite limitations in 
the scope of my data, which limitations I 
hope will seem reasonable to you. To be- 
gin with, I have assumed that the spirit 


of this session called for an interpretation 


of facts, even though the facts might be 
limited, rather than a comprehensive 
analysis of research studies. For the 
speech habits of adults in general there 
are apparently no comprehensive stud- 
ies. Of value for certain aspects of speech 
behavior are the reports of Gladys 
Borchers, H. L. Ewbank, and Sylvester 
Toussaint, which are unpublished doc- 
toral theses available at the library of the 
University of Wisconsin. In written lan- 
guage you know the work of Professor 
Fries in American English Grammar and 
that of Mr. H. L. Mencken in chapter ix 
of The American Language. With a back- 
ground of such authoritative studies I 
have based my observations for this pa- 
per on the speech behavior of reasonably 
well-educated heterogeneous citizens, 
such as those who collect at the annual 
caucus of the village in which I live, at 
our village board meetings, and at our 
district-school meetings. Here are gath- 

* Read to the High-School Section of the Na- 
tional Council of Teachers of English, November 
27, 1948. 

2 Director of the Program of Integrated Studies, 
University of Wisconsin; NCTE Director of Pub- 
lications. 
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ered a cross-section of middle-class 
Americans, varying in education from 
less than grade-school graduation to the 
Ph.D. degree. In occupation they range 
from filling-station attendants and gro- 
cery clerks to members of the learned 
professions. Economically they are a 
middle group: Few, if any, make less 
than $2,500 a year, and few, if any, more 
than $20,000. Our question is how such 
people use the English language for the 
expression of their ideas and with what 
specific elements of success and failure? 
These are typical Americans, the prod- 
ucts of our schools and colleges, so that 
the observation of their speech and writ- 
ing habits should furnish evidence lead- 
ing to the improvement of our instruc- 
tion. 


I. CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULTS 
IN PUBLIC SPEECH 

The most striking characteristic of 
speech in ordinary civic meetings is the 
use of excessive repetition. It is funda- 
mentally a problem of organization. The 
speaker rises to express his attitude to- 
ward a certain proposal or motion. Gen- 
erally he is motivated to speak by a 
strong emotional urge, for indifference 
seems to breed silence in public meetings. 
The speaker wants to impress the au- 
dience with the fact that he is definitely 
for or against the proposal. His emo- 
tional urge gives him the momentary 
courage to overcome his normal reluc- 
tance to speaking in public. Once on his 
feet he feels impelled to make a speech, 
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or else he simply doesn’t know how to 
stop. Unfortunately, the surge of feeling 
which brought him to his feet does not 
flood his mind with well-considered rea- 
sons why others should share his view, 
nor has he analyzed for himself why he 
holds his opinion. The result is that he 
rings the changes on the one fact that he 
is sure of, namely, that he is for or against 
the proposal. At a meeting I attended 
recently of our village board a man rose 
to express his opposition to a petition 
that had been presented. He spoke for 
seven minutes. I quote from the official 
minutes of the meeting published in our 
local newspaper: ‘““Mr. Z—— said he was 
opposed to the petition.” In the same 
report, which fills nearly two columns of 
newsprint, I find only one entry which 
begins: ‘Mr. A—— said there were four 
reasons for opposing the petition. The 
first was... .” 

How do we appraise this characteris- 
tic? Surely it is psychological in charac- 
ter; primarily, feeling takes the place of 
thought, so that the urge to speak is con- 
fused with the idea that one has some- 
thing to say. Where in our speech courses 
are we teaching the responsibility of the 
speaker for the time of his listeners, his 
obligation to have analyzed his own rea- 
sons for speaking, and his rudimentary 
planning of the reasons he is to advance 
and the order in which they will be pre- 
sented? How can we teach that when a 
person has only one thing to say he 
should say it once and sit down? 

The second characteristic is closely 
related to the first, in that it is an exten- 
sion of the problem of organization. It is 
the failure to select from the possible ar- 
guments to be advanced the one or more 
which will carry greatest weight with the 
audience of the moment. This character- 
istic is typified in the preacher who be- 
rates the congregation present for those 
who are absent. If he were psychologi- 


cally wily, the preacher would congratu- 
late those who were present, remind 
them of the satisfaction they can feel in 
having chosen to do their duty, and im- 
press upon them the virtue of the ex- 
ample which they set for their com- 
munity. You will recall in this connection 
the old adage concerning the relative at- 
tractive powers of honey and vinegar. 

Frequently in public gatherings, not 
excluding high-school and college faculty 
meetings, speakers will advance argu- 
ments for or against a proposal which so 
clearly reveal self-interest, personal prej- 
udice, antagonism to a person involved 
rather than to the idea involved, or 
which are in such plain bad taste in the 
situation that the audience response can- 
not fail to be negative. Why do speakers, 
often very intelligent people, make so 
obvious an error of good judgment? Is it 
a case again of letting feeling override 
intellectual analysis, or is it lack of train- 
ing in how to deal effectively with an au- 
dience? Whatever may be the cause, we 
must find the appropriate place in the 
curriculum for instruction in how to ap- 
praise an audience and make the best use 
of it. 

The third characteristic I have ob- 
served is also psychological, in that it 
arises from a lack of initiative or from 
timidity. This characteristic is the ap- 
parent inability of a group to find a satis- 
factory solution to a problem with which 
all are concerned. At a recent school-dis- 
trict meeting in my community the prob- 
lem under discussion was whether or not 
the parents of the district should operate 
a bus to transport children to and from 
school. Almost everyone present favored 
a bus. The minimum week:v cost, $75 to 
be guaranteed to the bus company, was 
clear. What the meeting required was a 
simple question, “Do we have seventy- 
five families who will guarantee $1.00 per 
week to maintain the bus?” It required 
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almost forty-five minutes of aimless and 
confusing discussion before this simple 
solution to the problem was put into 
words. Finally, when the question was 
voiced, no one of the group was willing to 
assume the leadership to find the answer. 
It required many more minutes of time 
and heroic efforts on the part of the 
chairman to get at last a few volunteers 
to serve on a committee, provided that a 
chairman might later be found or im- 
pressed. 

You may, indeed, ask at this point 
what bearing this behavior of people at 
public meetings has upon language. I 
would answer that such behavior is one 
aspect of language or, at any rate, an 
aspect of communication. The solution to 
a problem considered in a public meeting 
requires of those present the ability to 
think through details to the basic prob- 
lem, the ability to express the problem in 
its simplest terms, the ability to arrive at 
a tentative solution, the ability to express 
this tentative solution clearly and sim- 
ply, and the ability to defend the solu- 
tion against objections. It requires also 
the readiness to tackle the problem, the 
willingness to express a possible solution, 
and the assumption of responsibility for 
putting the solution, if agreed upon, into 
action. It is my experience of public 
meetings, including meetings of groups 
as highly educated as teachers, that very 
few persons possess the abilities pre- 
viously mentioned and that even fewer 
possess the attitudes leading to specific 
action. Here is a challenge of the first 
magnitude to all who deal with the arts 
of communication. How can we develop 
citizens who possess the abilities neces- 
sary to the solving of problems in public 
gatherings? And, having taught the abili- 
ties, how shall we motivate citizens to 
put these abilities into action? In several 
communities of my state it is the foreign- 
born citizen who assumes the leadership 
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in public gatherings, expressing in broken 
English and quaint idiom the solutions to 
problems which his native-born neighbor 
fails to reach or, if he reaches them, fails 
to make known. Can it be that our much- 
vaunted public education is so repressive 
in character that natural communication 
is stifled and the will to speak and act 
dulled by school experiences in which 
there are no problems to be solved, no 
thinking to be clearly expressed, and in 
which the teacher does nearly all the 
talking? The test of our teaching is the 
behavior of the people we have taught 
when they appear in public meetings. It 
is a stern test and not one to make us 
complacent. 

I shall pass over rather rapidly the 
characteristics of public speech which are 
more mechanical in nature. I refer to ac- 
curacy and appropriateness in vocabu- 
lary, conventional use of idiom, correct- 
ness in word usage, and grammatical 
orthodoxy. It would be easy in this area 
to present a vast and depressing array 
of errors, ranging in kind and seriousness 
from inappropriate or mistaken word 
usage to the oral equivalent of illiteracy. 
We are familiar with these infelicities of 
language use; the range of accuracy in 
the use of oral language which we find in 
our high-school and college classes is the 
same range in adult gatherings of the 
citizens of a community. Without con- 
doning this inaccuracy or minimizing its 
effect upon the efficiency of public com- 
munication, I would like to stress this 
generalization for its bearing on our 
teaching problems: The man or woman 
who remains silent in a public gathering 
may be possessed of impeccable English, 
but by refraining from expression he re- 
veals social incompetence and defeats the 
ends of communication. The men and 
women who express their views in a pub- 
lic gathering, even in deplorably inac- 
curate English, further the ends of com- 
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munication and arrive at solutions to 
common problems. The moral for us is 
obvious. So long as our philosophy of 
teaching language emphasizes correct- 
ness at the expense of communication, 
we lose the golden opportunity to de- 
velop freely speaking citizens. 


II. CHARACTERISTICS OF ADULT 
WRITING 


My analysis of the writing habits of 
adults is based upon data derived from 
letters addressed to me from a wide circle 
of correspondents, from my reading of 
manuscripts submitted to the director of 
publications for the Council, from course 
outlines and reports submitted by my 
colleagues and staff members, and from 
my teaching of composition in summer 
sessions to experienced teachers taking 
refresher courses. These data are drawn 
from a high level of educational and so- 
cial background and cannot be taken as 
typical of the general run of educated 
Americans, and even less so of the par- 
tially educated. For the latter, and in- 
deed for the characteristics of all levels, I 
refer you again to Professor Fries’s A mer- 
ican English Grammar, which analyzes on 
the basis of an enormous number of 
samples the writing habits of adults of 
varying degrees of education. It is fair to 
assume, I believe, that the shortcomings 
of written language at the level I have 
taken will be present in greater degree in 
the writing of those less educated, to- 
gether with additional defects occurring 
less frequently among the more highly 
educated. I say “‘less frequently”’ rather 
than “not at all’ of these defects, since 
every study made that I have seen re- 
ports the recurrence of the same kind of 
errors (above the illiterate) at all levels of 
writing, but with greatly reduced fre- 
quency among the more educated 

Some years ago I had the opportunity 


of studying the rough drafts of theses for 
Master of Arts degrees exactly as they 
were submitted to the students’ advisers 
prior to revision. A tabulation of the er- 
rors made in sentence structure, refer- 
ence, agreement, verb use, and punctua- 
tion revealed that graduate students 
made the same errors in writing as did 
junior high school students, with ap- 
proximately the same distribution as to 
kind. The difference lay in the quantity. 
Junior high school students made about 
five times as many errors per hundred 
words as did graduate students. I dismiss 
this evidence briefly, as the emphasis of 
my paper today is less upon the correc- 
tion of errors in mechanics than upon the 
characteristics which impede clear com- 
munication. 

The most common characteristic of 
the writing which comes to my attention 
is excessive wordiness. Very few writers 
seem to have a gift for compression. In a 
composition written by a teacher on the 
subject of athletic coaches in her high 
school this sentence began the second 
paragraph, ‘The coach who came to our 
town to direct athletics just before the 
one I have told about above was... .” 
When I pointed out that ail of this could 
be said clearly in two words, “his prede- 
cessor,” the teacher saw the point at 
once. Why did she not see it when she 
wrote the sentence? 

Dr. Rudolph Flesch in his valuable 
book, The Art of Plain Talk, has much to 
say about this characteristic of wordiness 
as it appears in public documents. He 
quotes, for example, this gem of ob- 
scurity: 


Unless the Office of Price Administration 
or an authorized representative thereof shall, 
by letter mailed to the applicant within 21 days 
from the date of filing the application, dis- 
approve the maximum price as reported, such 
price shall be deemed to have been approved, 
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subject to non-retroactive written disapproval 
or adjustment at any later time by the Office of 
Price Administration.3 

All of which means, Dr. Flesch says, “You 
must wait three weeks before you can 
charge the ceiling price you applied for. 
OPA can always change that price. If 
they do, they will write you a letter.’’4 

Anyone who has listened to the dron- 
ing of minutes read by a secretary has 
been wearied by the conscious or uncon- 
scious recognition of such deadwood as 
“from the point of view of,”’ “in accord- 
ance with,” “‘in the event that,” “with 
reference to,” “with the result that,’”’ and 
a host of other vacant phrases dear to the 
hearts of secretaries. 

One of my students wrote recently: 
‘Along the lines of hobbies which I like 
to do when I have spare time are skating 
and iceboating.”’ It is for us as teachers 
of the use of language to determine why 
this student or any student takes so 
many words to say so little. 

Closely related to excessive wordiness 
is the use of jargon. Every profession and 
occupation has its own jargon, the use of 
which is permissible among the initiated, 
although it is frequently observable that 
the most distinguished members of a par- 
ticular profession are less prone to “‘jar- 
gonese”’ than their imitators. But for 
general communication jargon is without 
excuse except for humor or in the rare 
cases in which no common words will 
serve. We are justifiably annoyed by the 
physician who explains a simple ache in a 
dozen polysyllabic words or the scientist 
who insists on calling a dandelion a 
Taraxacum officinale. We should be 
equally impatient with the jargon of edu- 
cation, which all too frequently lards the 
papers read at teachers’ conventions. A 

3 Rudolph Flesch, The Art of Plain Talk (New 
York: Harper & Bros., 1946), p. 167. 

4 bid. 


colleague submitted a paper to me re- 
cently for criticism containing the phrase 
‘‘a preponderant proportion” no less 
than five times in five pages. It required 
much tactful persuasion to get him to 
relinquish, with regret, four of these five 
jawbreakers. “The propriety of using 
technical terms in speaking or writing 
depends on a common-sense principle,” 
say Greenaugh and Kittredge. “To be 
very technical in conversation not only 
savors of pedantry but makes the speaker 
unintelligible. ... That form of pedan- 
try ...is extremely common.’ From 
the language habits of adults in the writ- 
ing which comes to my attention I draw 
the conclusion that we need to emphasize 
in our teaching the value of simple, com- 
mon words as the medium of communica- 
tion for general audiences. Many of us 
wish that this principle might extend to 
the semanticists, who presumably are 
concerned with meaning but who are 
generally the least understandable of 
wr'ters because of excessive jargon. 

The writing of adults of the group 
familiar to me is generally sound in gram- 
matical relationships except for number 
agreement. I refer, of course, to the less 
obvious types of agreement. One such 
type is the singular subject modified by a 
prepositional phrase containing a plural 
noun. Many times in editing the speeches 
and papers of my colleagues and friends I 
point out such combinations as: “The re- 
sult of these final deliberations were re- 
corded by the secretary”; ““The president 
of the company, after consulting many of 
his assistants and other employees, were 
of the opinion... .’’ The cause of such 
confusions is understandable, and they 
are perhaps excusable. Nevertheless, 
they reflect a grammatical weakness in 


s James B. Greenaugh and George L. Kittredge, 
W ords and Their Ways in English Speech (New York: 
Macmillan Co., 1922), pp. 52, 53. 
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the lack of ability to carry forward the 
sense of singleness of a subject through 
an extended modification. 

The second type is represented by the 
example, “He is one of those leaders who 
is expected to speak at public functions.”’ 
Here the element of singleness as ex- 
pressed by the subject, “‘one,”’ is carried 
through to the relative pronoun, whose 
antecedent is not “one’’ but “leaders,” a 
plural noun. This lack of agreement is 
again perhaps excusable, but again it re- 
flects in educated adults a weakness in 
grammatical sensitivity to the refine- 
ments of number agreement. 

A third weakness in structure is faulty 
reference. Only a small proportion of 
adult writers seem able to use “‘this,”’ 
“these,” “those,” and “which” with 
crystal-clear antecedents. Space does not 
permit the presentation of examples here, 
but the implication of this defect is clear 
to us as teachers. In the analysis of stu- 
dent writing we can stress the fact that a 
relative pronoun when used alone must 
refer to a specifically stated antecedent 
close enough to the relative pronoun to 
be unmistakable in identity, or that 
when the identity of the antecedent is 
not clear the relative pronoun should be 
followed by a descriptive noun. We 
should particularly praise compositions 
which contain such references as ‘‘these 
facts,” “this conclusion,” “that idea,” 
and “which” followed by a specific noun. 


III. ATTITUDES TOWARD LANGUAGE 
AND USAGE 


The most striking characteristic of the 
average adult is his feeling of insecurity 
about the language he uses. We who are 
teachers of English are particularly con- 
scious of this fact. You will recall how 
often it has been your experience to be 
introduced to a stranger as a teacher of 
English and to have him say, “Oh, you 


are an English teacher. I will have to be 
careful how I speak.”’ This insecurity re- 
garding language is largely a product of 
our own methods of teaching. In the 
handling of facts about languages in 
school we have always been so terribly 
right and the student so terribly wrong 
that it is natural for a feeling of insecu- 
rity, or even of despair, to develop. Fur- 
thermore, our general philosophy has 
been that of maintaining a tradition in 
language sometimes at variance with the 
observable facts of the language. So long 
as the majority of teachers maintain this 
position it will be difficult to develop a 
sense of ease and security in the use of 
language on the part of students. While 
some of us have long recognized the fal- 
lacy of this view, it is still true that the 
majority of teachers are either unaware 
of the difference between the facts that 
they teach and the language which is 
used by educated people or else wilfully 
attempt to preserve a myth. Only by 
shifting from a subjective to an objective 
view of language and by sending out stu- 
dents to ascertain the facts of speech and 
to formulate rules of language use from 
the facts can we overcome this psycho- 
logical difficulty. 

The average educated citizen of today 
is woefully ignorant of the history of his 
own language. This ignorance is, of 
course, a contributing factor to his in- 
security. The facts about English which 
most people carry around with them are 
such rules as: “You mustn’t end a sen- 
tence with a preposition”; ‘“‘Never split 
an infinitive”; “It is wrong to say ‘It’s 
me’’’; and other negative rules of a 
similar nature. The fascinating story of 
the growth of English from the dialects 
of a Germanic people who invaded Eng- 
land, the enrichment of our language by 
the invasion of the French in the elev- 
enth century, the vast expansion of our 
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vocabulary as a result of the classic stud- 
ies of the Renaissance, and the gradual 
simplification of English over a thousand 
years to make it the fluid and facile me- 
dium of communication which it is today 
are facts rarely known by the graduates 
of our schools. 

We teach students to worship diction- 
aries but not to criticize them. They con- 
sider a dictionary a source of authority 
which will settle incontrovertibly all dis- 
agreements in language. We fail to show 
students that dictionaries are made by 
fallible men and women, some of whom 
perhaps live in their own city or state and 
can be met and talked to like any other 
human being. They should know that 
there are hundreds of problems in cur- 
rent English for which the dictionary- 
makers can find no answers. They should 
know also that a dictionary is always 
some years behind in recording the 
movement of language. By the time the 
vast job of collecting and editing mate- 
rials for a dictionary has been accom- 
plished the language has already made a 
number of changes in the customary uses 
of words and idioms which even the most 
recent dictionary cannot hope to present 
on a printed page. 

In our courses of study of English, 
which are now largely regulatory and 
prohibitive in effect, there is much room 
for the study of our language as a living 
organism and as a tool which we can un- 
derstand and employ. I would recom- 
mend a simplified history of the develop- 
ment of English for every high-school 
class, with exercises and projects which 
develop for students an understanding of 
how English works today and the 
sources of its own peculiar characteris- 
tics. I would have, coupled with this, an 
increased study of words from the his- 
torical viewpoint not only to reveal the 
sources of our vocabulary today but to 


show how the habits of human thinking 
work upon words to shift constantly their 
central and associated meanings. This 
kind of instruction will not only relieve 
students of the boredom of much of our 
corrective exercises but will give them a 
body of facts and an attitude toward lan- 
guage which will make the observation of 
the tricks and peculiarities of language a 
matter of constant interest and joy. 

I hardly dare say anything about 
grammar in connection with the average 
adult citizen. A few people cherish gram- 
mar as a kind of curiosity preserved from 
childhood days. The majority admit that 
they are really ignorant of grammar. If 
our salaries were to depend upon the re- 
tention of grammar into adult life on the 
part of those students whom we have 
taught, the poorhouses would be filled 
with English teachers. We have made 
many mistakes in the teaching of gram- 
mar, and we are still making them. We 
teach grammar too early, so that the 
mind of the child is not sufficiently ma- 
tured for it to have meaning for him; we 
teach grammar as a dead skeleton rather 
than as a living body, so that the mate- 
rials appear lifeless and have no apparent 
connection with the business of leading 
an active life; we teach grammar as an 
isolated set of experiences detached from 
any recognizable connection with the 
language the student is speaking and 
writing at the moment. The subject is 
just about as practical for the average 
student as it would be to teach the care 
of sunstroke to Eskimos. I have recom- 
mended elsewhere, and repeat only 
briefly here, that in my opinion teaching 
of grammar should be postponed to the 
later years of the high-school course, that 
only that grammar should be. taught 
which bears immediate relationship to a 
problem in writing which the student is 
encountering, and that it be taught in- 
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ductively, so that the student produces 
from his own experience, or experience 
which he is sent to get, the rules which 
describe the language as he knows it and 
uses it. Perhaps by such methods we can 
put life into the dead bones of grammar 
study. 


IV. IMPLICATIONS FOR TEACHING 
ENGLISH 


In the course of this paper I have, from 
time to time, made reference to certain 
implications for our teaching which have 
arisen from specific instances. Here I 
should like to draw together the principal 
points which might conceivably guide 
our selection of teaching materials and 
our methods of instruction. 

The first point I would like to make 
has to do with the evaluation. At the 
present time success in the teaching of 
language is measured largely in terms of 
days and weeks and the occupancy of a 
seat in a classroom. At certain intervals 
in these periods of time a letter or a num- 
ber is recorded on a card as a further 
measure of evaluation. I would like to 
emphasize that neither the length of time 
nor the letter and number grade evalu- 
ates in any way what the student can 
really do with language. Nor will this 
situation improve until we evaluate our 
instruction in terms of what the student 
can actually do when he is called upon to 
use language. Our criteria should be the 
student’s ability to do such things as 
these: to make a graceful introduction of 
one person to another; to make a clear 
announcement to a group or class; to 
speak effectively for ten minutes on a 
subject which interests him and which he 
makes interesting to others; to write a 
telegram which efficiently carries an im- 
portant message in a few words; to write 
an effective business letter, particularly 
one in which he seeks to secure a position 


or favor or requests something similar for 
another person; to write a brief and clear 
report on a matter of fact; and to write 
friendly and social letters which express 
his own personality and which are a 
pleasure to his correspondents. These are 
perhaps only a few of the skills and abili- 
ties which are included in our task of 
teaching language. Nevertheless, if we 
created and exercised the means of evalu- 
ating these abilities on a genuine scale of 
performance, we would be able to say 
with confidence exactly what a given stu- 
dent is capable of doing in the use of his 
own language. We might then also begin 
to recognize the causes of inability of 
some students to perform effectively and 
to construct much more realistic pro- 
grams of teaching English functionally 
and effectively for the needs of everyday 
living. 

The second implication from the facts 
of this analysis is the need for consider- 
able revision of methods in the teaching 
of language. In a survey of the teaching 
of English in Wisconsin,° which included 
visits to a large number of English class- 
rooms, it was apparent that the materials 
of language instruction are largely taught 
in isolation from the actual language 
needs of students and from any recog- 
nizable relationship to their daily lives. 
The materials dealing with grammar, 
sentence structure, and usage are drawn 
from textbooks or are practiced in work- 
books without any connection with what 
the student may need to speak or write at 
the given time. Rules of grammar are 
taught as absolute facts rather than as 
relative statements, and usage decisions 
are handed down as from a supreme 
court. It is no wonder that students form 
a lasting impression that in English the 


6 Robert C. Pooley and Robert O. Williams, The 
Teaching of English in Wisconsin (Madison, Wis.: 
University of Wisconsin Press, 1948). 
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teacher is always right and they are al- 
ways wrong. This inflexibility of attitude 
lies at the root of student indifference to- 
ward improvement of language. No hu- 
man being enjoys having to do con- 
stantly a task in which he cannot suc- 
ceed. Because of our rigidity in teaching, 
students almost never do succeed. There- 
fore, they hate to study English. 

I would urge the adoption of these 
principles in the development of class- 
room techniques. 

1. Postpone the teaching of grammar 
until students have reached sufficient 
maturity to be able to use effectively 
those rules which can be generalized from 
experience. In some cases this will mean 
postponing the teaching of grammar to 
the sophomore year of the high school. 

2. Develop grammar principles as gen- 
eralizations from experience rather than 
as laws handed down. That means set- 
ting the students the task of finding out 
how our language operates and of devel- 
oping from their own experience the 
statements which cover general cases. 
By such study students will discover that 
rules of agreement and other grammati- 
cal relationships are true for a majority 
of cases but are not invariably true. 
They will discover that grammar is the 
result of observing the language in action 
rather than a set of laws which dictate 
what the language must do. 

3. Corrective procedures should de- 
velop from the discovery of practical 
needs. This means that elements of usage 
over which there is dispute should be 
settled not by reference to a rule in a 
book but by ascertaining the facts from 
the speech and writing currently ob- 
served. When students are given the re- 
sponsibility of determining the relative 
correctness of particular words and 
phrases, they not only arrive at sound 
conclusions but have a motivation for ap- 
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plying these conclusions to their own 
work which is lacking when they have 
had no share in forming the rules. Stu- 
dents are surprisingly conservative when 
pushed into the necessity of deriving 
their own standards. 

4. The philosophy of the relative na- 
ture of all language usage should govern 
classroom practice. There is no such 
thing as good English in the abstract, but 
there are kinds of English that are good 
for specific occasions. Our task is to de- 
velop a sensitivity to the appropriate- 
ness of language in various types of social 
and personal situations. Rather than at- 
tempting to “correct” playground lan- 
guage, a futile task in any case, we should 
lead the student to recognize that his 
playground language is right on the play- 
ground, that his home language is right 
in the home, and that the standards of 
colloquially acceptable English which we 
practice in the classroom are right for 
that situation. Beyond this he should be 
led to see that even in school there are 
situations which call for much greater 
formality in speech and writing than is 
ordinairly necessary. The test of every 
word and phrase in a speech or composi- 
tion should be: Does this word or phrase 
give the clearest meaning and set the 
most appropriate tone for the purpose of 
the communication? 

5. The exercises set for the practice of 
language should be closely tied to the 
current communication needs of the stu- 
dent. In general, the English course of 
study can be revised to reflect much more 
closely than it now does the total pro- 
gram of the school day. Assignments for 
speaking and writing from textbooks and 
from courses of study seldom provide 
primary motivation. Assignments drawn 
from occurrences in the school day, with 
a special reference to the interests of stu- 
dents in accompanying school subjects 
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and extra-curricular activities, provide 
the right kind of opportunities for 
genuine and sincere expression. 

Finally, we must recognize that within 
our own profession there is need for much 
improvement. Thousands of teachers of 
English are complacently following the 
practices of twenty-five years ago. The 
attitudes toward language developed by 
the linguists, and the whole concept of 
communication as promoted by this 
Council and by others, have not touched 
them. I was recently invited to address a 
state assembly of English teachers in a 
state noted for good schools. The chair- 
man issuing the invitation cautioned me 
thus: ‘‘While a few of our teachers know 
and follow your attitudes in the teaching 
of language, a great majority of our 
teachers are frightened by them. Many 
of them would be distressed to learn that 
‘like’ may be used as a conjunction. We 
don’t want to upset our older teachers or 
give our younger ones the idea that there 
are no standards in the teaching of Eng- 
lish. Please be careful, therefore, how you 
present your views.” This letter should 
make us blush. Teachers charged with 
the language development of thousands 


of young people in a progressive state are 
not to be disturbed in their complacency. 
They should hear a gently laudatory ad- 
dress, in which they are told that all is 
well and that they may continue their 
traditional practices without the disturb- 
ance of critical evaluation. The profes- 


sion of the teaching of English can only . 


be a profession when we are all willing to 
accept constantly the most disturbing 
critical evaluation of what we are doing. 
A good teacher should always be uncom- 
fortable, for he should recognize the 
dreadful disparity between the goals he 
sets for himself and his actual accom- 
plishments. He should be constantly 
reading the professional literature of his 
field both to know what others are think- 
ing and doing and to raise the eternal 
question, “Will this lesson that I teach 
today actually advance my students in 
their appreciation of language, their 
powers of communication, and their dis- 
crimination of the most effective lan- 
guage for their purposes?” Only by the 
development of a professional conscience 
which continually hurts can we be de- 
serving of the proud title of “teacher of 
English.” 


How To Teach a Magazine That 
Transcends Mass Appeal’ 


ELIZABETH C. BENNETT’ 


Tie November Adlantic opens with a 
stimulating article by Gilbert Seldes en- 
titled “How Dense Is the Mass?” 
Though speaking primarily of the enter- 
tainment afforded by movies and the 


t Read at the convention of the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, November 26, 1948. 

2Kingswood School Cranbrook, Bloomfield 
Hills, Mich. 


radio, he makes a point applicable, I 
think, to the entertainment afforded by 
magazines. He says that movies and 
radio “‘entrench themselves by creating 
the kind of audience they want, the au- 
dience which does not grow, makes no 
demands, is dumbly grateful—the ideal 
audience in a totalitarian nightmare.” 
But a reader of a magazine like the 
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Atlantic or Harper's, far from being a 
passive accepter of the world as it is, is 
more likely to be a lively and interested 
critic. 

Seldes goes on to make the point that 
“‘we are a pluralistic society,” that “we 
all live simultaneously in a dozen worlds, 
and the happy ones are those whose 
worlds are integrated and harmonious.” 
One reason I enjoy using the Atlantic 
with my seniors is that so many worlds 
are opened to them. Almost any issue 
contains articles on a variety of subjects, 
many of them actively controversial in 
subject or tone, and all calculated to pro- 
voke reactions varying from enthusiastic 
support to violent opposition. At the end 
of a week with the Aélantic we may not 
have settled any problem or come to any 
final conclusion, but a good many cob- 
webs have been swept away and the air 
is fresh and clean. 

There are many methods of using a 
magazine like this. I never spend more 
than a week on an issue—sometimes less. 
Usually, I give it out when it arrives—a 
week or two before I intend to use it— 
and when the time comes to make assign- 
ments in it, I find, invariably, from the 
cheers or groans that greet the names of 
articles, that most of the magazine has 
already been read, often parts that I do 
not intend to cover in assignments. Fre- 
quently, I start with the light and ap- 
pealing section called “Accent on Liv- 
ing,” a miscellany of verse, informal es- 
say, humor, and satire. These often fur- 
nish models or suggestions for the stu- 
dents’ own themes. I remember one sa- 
tiric article on the clichés of “‘slick’’ mag- 
azine fiction that ran like fire through the 
school. Even the seventh-graders were 
demanding the Atlantic because they had 
heard so much talk about it on the school 
bus. 

Another source of the light essay at its 


best is “The Peripatetic Reviewer,” 
written by the editor, Mr. Weeks. 
Whether he tells of a fishing expedition 
with his young son or reminisces of his 
own boyhood when October meant Sat- 
urday football-trips to Princeton, he al- 
ways delights and stirs one’s own memo- 
ries. And from this he leads delightfully 
into easy, informal but informative re- 
views of current books. Then there are 
other, more formal reviews, excellent 
subjects for class discussion on the differ- 
ence between a report and a review, the 
criteria of criticism, the background nec- 
essary to judge certain kinds of books, 
the audience being addressed, and so 
forth. Here again are the germ of a theme 
assignment for book reviews by the stu- 
dent and a chance for the teacher to kill 
two birds with one stone. 

Having entered by the back door, we 
may now look at more serious matters. 
Perhaps we may want to put the empha- 
sis this time on types of literature. Here 
is the novel, like the current The Sara- 
cen’s Head by Osbert Lancaster, a de- 
lightful and knowledgeable spoof on the 
medieval world with a reluctant crusader 
as its hero. Here is opportunity to sug- 
gest collateral reading like T. H. White’s 
The Sword in the Stone, combining hu- 
mor and sound knowledge, or Thurber’s 
delightful parable, The White Deer. Or 
we may find autobiography, like Osbert 
Sitwell’s The Scarlet Tree, opening a door 
to an unfamiliar but enthralling world. 
Letters, like the love letters of Mark 
Twain or the war letters of General Pat- 
ton, immediately appeal to the student 
and offer a basis for discussion of the 
timely and the timeless, what makes a 
letter interesting, and how character is 
revealed. 

Another type, the short story, is in- 
variably turned to first. If the students 
have been reading the more formal sort, 
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like Conrad’s ‘The Lagoon”’ or Steven- 
son’s ‘‘Markheim,”’ there is material for 
contrast and comparison in stories like 
Household’s ‘‘Heart in the Mouth” or 
Petracca’s “Santa Lucia.”’ The Allantic’s 
policy of encouraging new, young writers 
seems to result in stories of great appeal 
to students and leads to lively discussion 
of the use of humor, local color, personal 
experience, and so forth, in material that 
seems very fresh and contemporaneous. 
Frequently, these stories touch on some 
topic of immediate personal importance 
to the students. I remember one story 
last year, called ‘‘The Saddle,” in which 
a young boy, an orphan living with a 
harsh, sadistic uncle, came to regard his 
saddle as a symbol of his manhood, his 
self-respect, and in the end he justified 
his right to it. This provoked an earnest 
(and to me unexpected) discussion of the 
problems of young people, the unwilling- 
ness of their elders to recognize that they 
are grown up though making great de- 
mands on them in other ways. 

Too, this type of short story gives 
them ideas for stories of their own. They 
begin to realize that their own experi- 
ences are not so dull and uninteresting as 
they think; that, by imposing a pattern 
on their experiences, by focusing interest 
on some object like the saddle as a sym- 
bol, they can create something that gives 
both them and their readers new insight 
into the problems of living. 

The poems, I may as well admit, are 
read avidly by three or four appreciative 
souls and only under compulsion by the 
rest of the class. However, by the end of 
the year, even these “reluctant feet” 
sometimes turn of their own accord to 
the poetry and find there’s “something in 
it.”’ My approach varies with the poem. 
“Nightfall Bay,” by Robert Hillyer, we 
discover after a long look to be a Shake- 
spearean sonnet in form, but in content 


how different! We look back to the 
Shakespearean sonnets they read and 
memorized as juniors and discuss the dif- 
ferences in style and theme. Then we 
take a quick glance at imagery and fig- 
ures of speech. 
Two yellow stars 

Like daffodils hang from the sickle moon. 

Now evening’s salty fingers probe the scars 

Of memory, but dreams wi'l heal them soon. 


Simile, metaphor, personification—we do 
not linger but are perhaps a little more 
aware of their intensifying power. 

Frost’s ‘A Masque of Mercy” I was 
particularly delighted to find last year 
because it gave the class and me a chance 
to wrestle together with something new, 
difficult, strange—but rewarding. It was 
not everybody’s meat, of course, but it 
was great fun to equate Jesse Bel with 
Jezebel, to look her up in the Old Testa- 
ment and argue about her significance. 
Jonas Dove offered an equally delightful 
word play. And there was great rivalry in 
chasing down allusions—Brook Farm, 
Moby Dick, Rockwell Kent, Robinson’s 
Mr. Flood, the Great Books (which came 
tumbling down!). One girl read Thomp- 
son’s Hound of Heaven voluntarily and 
with pleasure, spurred on to it by the 
two lines quoted. Best of all, we came out 
of it with the feeling that we had 
wrestled with something worthy of our 
efforts, that teacher and pupil were both 
far from completely understanding the 
poem, but that we had found much that 
was of value—even, or perhaps espe- 
cially, the closing paradox: “‘ Nothing can 
make injustice just but mercy.” 

The more formal essays are excellent 
springboards for assignments of various 
sorts. For instance, there has recently 
been a series of three articles by Dr. 
David Bradley, who was present at the 
Bikini atom bomb tests. Assign the cur- 
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rent article to the whole class. Assign the 
others to two students for oral reports of 
from three to five minutes each. As sup- 
plementary reading assign Hersey’s “‘ Hi- 
roshima”’ to one girl, Einstein’s “‘ Atomic 
War or Peace” (Atlantic, November, 
1947) to another. After these reports 
there is no need to start discussion; the 
only problem is to guide, then stop it. 

In the same issue of the Atlantic is an 
article by Louis Bromfield entitled “Go 
South, Young Man,” dealing with the 
problem of soil conservation. Similar sup- 
plementary reading may be assigned to 
others in the class: some chapters from 
Bromfield’s Pleasant Valley or Malabar 
Farm or Vogt’s The Road to Survival or 
Osborn’s Our Plundered Planet (two 
chapters of which have appeared in the 
Atlantic). This will not be a burden if as- 
signed a week in advance (other assign- 
ments are made as usual, of course), and 
naturally the student may read the en- 
tire book for credit in outside reading, if 
he wishes. 

An article like Sumner Pike’s ‘‘ Witch- 
hunting Then and Now” may easily be 
made the subject of an informal debate— 
“ Resolved, That the Un-American Activi- 
ties Committee is doing more harm than 
good by its work.”’ This kind of assign- 
ment is a direct link with the current 
events classes. The students are forced to 
find material to buttress their opinions 
and prejudices and frequently find them- 
selves changing their original point of 
view. Arguments sometimes become 
acrimonious, but the students learn to 
give and take, to respect facts, and to 
become a little more wary in the game of 
flag-waving, Red-baiting, or whatever it 
may be called. 

The content, of course, is the most 
stimulating and valuable part of these 
articles, but, for the harassed teacher 
who is laboring over the problem of 


teaching techniques of writing, there are 
other values too. Does the class suddenly 
reveal a weakness in outlining ability? 
Here is Sumner Welles’s ‘Pressure 
Groups and Foreign Policy’’—short, 
lucid, admirably suited for this. Or have 
you been talking topic sentences but 
meeting with little response? Take the 
first section of Frederick Lewis Allen’s 
“The American Magazine Grows Up”; 
have them underline the topic sentence 
of each paragraph; and lo! a résumé, 
clear and concise, a demonstration worth 
many preachings. This kind of analysis 
also lends itself to a study of the use of 
transitional phrases from paragraph to 
paragraph, sentence to sentence. 

Or choose something they have espe- 
cially liked, apart from the appeal of sub- 
ject matter (but be sure you choose the 
right one!), and have the class work out 
just why it is so appealing. Here is a 
chance to point out ways to attain sen- 
tence variety through participles, de- 
pendent clauses, absolute constructions; 
to refresh the mind about punctuation 
particularities; to notice the combination 
of long and short paragraphs. It may 
take only five minutes to do this, but one 
reaps the harvest when the next themes 
come in. 

Perhaps I should have mentioned be- 
fore this the great fetish of our day—vo- 
cabulary. If we were to believe all we 
read or hear on this subject, we might 
think that a large vocabulary will cure 
all the ills of the world. However that 
may be, learning words in context is the 
soundest and simplest way of acquiring 
them, in my opinion, and the Adlantic of- 
fers an adult vocabulary in many fields— 
history, religion, science, philosophy, 
music, and art. Sometimes I ask each stu- 
dent to look up five words new to her, 
learn them in context, and use them in 
sentences of her own. Sometimes I have 
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them underline in advance words I wish 
them to know. When I give a quiz on 
these, I copy the phrase on the board, 
underlining the word: ignores empirical 
discipline; mystical experiences of con- 
tingent persons (a good one, because it 
forces them to choose among definitions) ; 
enshrouded in a penumbra of smoke. Or 
we have a chance to discuss the difference 
between science and the coined scien- 
tificism. Sometimes after a vocabulary 
assignment we have an oral free-for-all in 
which any girl may ask any other girl for 
a definition or the correct use of her word 
in a sentence. 

Topics for themes often arise from a 
reading of the Aflantic. After lively dis- 
cussion Budd Schulberg’s “Movies in 
America: After Fifty Years’ provoked 
papers on these themes: “the movies 
present a distorted version of life,” “‘a 
foreigner’s view of America,” “‘ America 
through Hollywood’s eyes,” and “the 
movie as an escape from reality.’’ Rufus 
Jones’s ““‘What the Modern Man Can 


Believe” evoked a number of thoughtful 
papers on “‘what I believe” and “my 
creed.” John Hutton’s “‘Get out and Get 
under: Motoring Fifty Years Ago” was a 
starter for personal essays on chapters 
from family history, “‘when I was very 
young,” and so forth. 

To sum up, the methods of using 
magazines like the Aélantic do not differ 
very much from those used with any 
magazine. There is no very great dif- 
ficulty in interesting the students in it. 
A few articles are too erudite, too stuffy, 
or too specialized and may well be 
omitted. But, on the whole, as a source of 
material adult in style and timely in con- 
tent, as training ground for techniques of 
writing, as a companion to literature, asa 
catalyst for student discussion and 
theme-writing—here, in truth, is God’s 
plenty. Perhaps the finest proof of this 
came to me last year when a girl said to 
me, “I am giving the Aélantic to my sis- 
ter for a birthday present, and then I can 
be sure of being able to read it myself.” 


Production Problems in Play-directing’ 


M. DAVID SAMPLES’ 


Tae object of this discussion is to pre- 
sent some actual and practical problems 
which arise during the period of dress re- 
hearsals and the performances of the 
high-school play. The rehearsing of ac- 
tors and the preparation of scenery and 
costumes for the show have been planned 
to this point, but with the last few days 


* This paper presupposes preparation of the play 
in the manner described in Mr. Samples’ article in 
the November Journal. 

2 Mr. Samples has been a teacher of speech and a 


drama coach at Joliet (Ill.) Township High School 
and Junior College and at Lake Forest College. 


at hand a different and more complex set 
of factors tends to create unpredictable 
problems so variant in nature as to need 
special consideration. 

After a number of years of experience 
the director develops a sense of aware- 
ness and a power to foresee, foretell— 
and, ideally, to forestall—the production 
difficulties which may arise during the 
final period. There is no way of telling 
exactly what may happen, but, since the 
process of preparing a play for the stage 
is on the whole the same in any case, the 
director may look forward to the re- 
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occurrence of certain difficulties again 
and again. The ability to cope with such 
problems is a ‘‘must”’ to any director who 
does not wish to lose his mind, for the 
last few days must be spent tying togeth- 
er a hundred snarled ends that might 
well result in nervous prostration if he 
fails to keep a level head. 


I 


Dress rehearsals and the performances 
are a tense time; nerves are pitched high, 
and tempers require utmost control. 
Ideally, everything that makes for the 
final production should be on hand: 
props, costumes, sound and special ef- 
fects. Often during rehearsals the school 
director must substitute alternatives 
quickly, but he must be certain that the 
real thing will be available at opening 
night. 

By all means have the actors wear 
their stage costumes as soon as possible. 
Many amateur shows have been spoiled 
by girls’ not knowing how to manipulate 
hoop skirts or period dresses. Capes and 
swords, big hats and wigs, should have 
become a part of the characters, and the 
actors should feel at home in them. 

Because of the strain of this period try 
not to keep the actors too late. Preferably 
a dress rehearsal should not be inter- 
rupted unless some major obstacle arises. 
I have known dress rehearsals to last as 
late as 3 A.M. because a vacillating direc- 
tor did not know what effect he wanted. 
Physical rest and mental concentration 
on the show should occupy the minds of 
the cast the last few days. Exhausting 
dress rehearsals make for exhausted ac- 
tors and usually an exhausted perform- 
ance. The commonplace about poor dress 
rehearsals resulting in a good show is, of 
course, a fallacy. 

Sometimes the mistake is made of al- 
lowing friends to sit in on dress re- 


hearsals. This is usually poor strategy. 
The respected opinion of a friend may be 
desired, but not so late in the game. Ac- 
tually letting anyone not associated with 
the production remain in the auditorium 
during any time before the actual per- 
formances is undesirable. The actors feel 
they must give their best and are on edge 
should a mistake be made. The director 
dislikes having to stop the show, for fear 
the spectators might think things are not 
going too well. Should the unwanted 
audience disapprove of something, the 
result is certain to be idle chatter to the 
effect that the play is not going very well 
or that it really would be a waste of any- 
one’s time to attend it. Keep the re- 
hearsals closed, and keep the cast aware 
of the importance of the confidential na- 
ture of the entire procedure. What goes 
on in rehearsals is no outsider’s business. 
Many an amateur show has been ruined 
by cast gossip in the local ice-cream 
parlor. 

Exactly where to put the director on 
opening night is another problem. I have 
known directors to stay in the lobby 
smoking cigar after cigar; I have known 
them to stay at home. Some prefer stand- 
ing in the wings and fluttering backstage 
at the slightest error. Others sit in the 
auditorium, while some go out and get 
drunk. In any case, the director’s job is 
done when the curtain rises. He may 
choose to make some comments before 
the curtain; he may think it advisable to 
say nothing. Occasionally it may be nec- 
essary to make a remark or two between 
acts to his actors, but much discretion 
must be used at this critical time. 


Il 


I have said that when the show opens 
the director’s job is technically over, for 
now the show is in the hands of the stage 
manager. Presumably the director has 
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brought his people as far along as was 
humanly possible, all factors considered. 
He has taught them as much as the time 
has permitted, not allowing himself to 
clutter their minds but clearly outlining 
their responsibilities to the play and to 
one another. He has told them again and 
again that they must be alert and think 
on their feet. They are pretending, purely 
and simply, and they must never forget 
that there is an audience ‘‘out front.” 
The director has laid out a plan of action, 
but now anything goes. Because it is hu- 
man nature to forget and because it is an 
educational truism that much learned 
material is lost soon after exposure, the 
fundamentals have been ground into the 
production, until now they are integrated 
into natural habits. As in any other skill, 
there are numerous details and tech- 
niques on which the beginner must con- 
centrate. At this stage of the production 
these details should almost be second na- 
ture to the actor, but because the theater 
employs human beings and not puppets 
the chance for error is ever present. The 
director must have trained his actors to 
meet whatever problems arise. The whole 
life of the show may depend on it. Com- 
mon sense will rectify much of what may 
occur, but unfortunately common sense 
is too often lacking. 

The best way to understand what I 
mean by the unexpected is to cite cases. 
In Angel Street an actor had to remove a 
robe quickly. He found the cord unex- 
pectedly knotted. For a moment there 
was that inevitable feeling of mental 
paralysis. Then the actor stepped behind 
the high-backed settee, slipped the robe 
off his shoulders quickly, and continued 
with the show. 

Often lines of dialogue will be forgot- 
ten. This is a major problem. The direc- 
tor may or may not use a prompter. I 
never use one in an educational program, 


for the fundamentals of acting should 
teach the actor to carry the responsibility 
of his scene without relying on the man 
in the wings with the script. It can be 
done. The actor tends, when he knows he 
has a prompter, to look for help. Know- 
ing he must rely on himself and his fel- 
low-actors, he is more likely to develop 
self-reliance. Miserable results often 
come from prompting. The actor is un- 
able to cover the pause; the wait is deaf- 
ening; the prompter booms out the line; 
and the illusion is gone. An untrained 
prompter in an original production of 
Hear the Hammers Ringing so irritated 
the actress on stage that she was forced 
to ask the prompter to be quiet before 
the scene could continue. The thought- 
less actor will lean out to hear or look in 
the direction of the prompter, thus add- 
ing to the destruction of the illusion. Ac- 
tually, if the director has set a deadline 
for learning lines (it should have been the 
second week of rehearsals, for truly noth- 
ing can be done until the lines have been 
learned) three or more weeks of going 
over them five or more times a week 
should have imprinted them fairly se- 
curely in the actor’s mind. Actually, if 
the production has been well managed, 
any member of the cast should be able to 
recite almost any part of the play ver- 
batim. This is valuable training, for when 
a line is blown on stage one of the cast 
may be able to suggest the line orally, 
perhaps take the forgotten line himself. 
This requires care and thought, for it 
must be done in keeping and in char- 
acter. It may require some editing. Or, 
again, should the missed line refer to a 
certain object or person, another actor 
may indicate that object or person and 
stimulate a response. Sometimes a ques- 
tion helps the actor who has gone blank. 
For example, in a production of George 
Washington Slept Here Uncle Stanley, in 
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PRODUCTION 


a scene between himself and Newton 


. Fuller, was supposed to complain about a 


draft. Because a thoughtless actor had 
closed a door when it should have been 
left open to motivate the line, it was 
compulsory that Newton change his line 
to Uncle Stanley in order not to appear 
ridiculous. Not recognizing his cue from 
the substituted line, Uncle Stanley sat 
oblivious to the crisis through which the 
play was passing. But the actor playing 
Newton Fuller went quickly to Uncle 
Stanley’s side and inquired, ‘‘Why are 
you so fussy about drafts, Uncle Stan- 
ley?”’ Suddenly Uncle Stanley came to; 
he was in the play again and retorted, 
“Oh! The reason I’m so fussy about 
drafts is . . .”” And the show went on. 
The forgetting of lines is undoubtedly 
the most frequent of disasters. Several 
times during a show it may occur. Above 
all, it must be kept from the audience. 
There may be a pause, but that can be 
covered with action and if necessary with 
an “ad lib,” although few beginners 
know the art of ‘“‘ad libbing.’’ Nonethe- 
less, that action or ‘‘ad lib” may be 
enough to bring the line to mind. 
Sometimes a line may be cut purposely 
during a performance, as well as by acci- 
dent. The actor may find he has skipped 
two or three speeches or as much as sev- 
eral pages. He then faces a dangerous 
possibility of backtracking, going back 
to pick up what has been missed uncon- 
sciously, not realizing the mistake has 
been made, or consciously, not realizing 
the result. Skipped lines may be picked 
up by the thinking actor, if they are im- 
portant and if he is working with alert 
actors, without the fear of repetition. 
Missed entrances present a frequent 
problem. The missing actor can usually 
be called from stage. If necessary, an 
actor can even leave the stage to find the 
missing culprit, but only as a last resort. 
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A bare stage is not long interesting. Usu- 
ally someone in the wings is aware of the 
missing actor and starts the search for 
him. The director should have impressed 
on his actors, however, the importance of 
being in place for entrances minutes be- 
fore the actual entrance is due. 

There are many unavoidable occur- 
rences. Pictures may fall; costumes may 
catch on sharp edges; lights may fail to 
come on at the right time; fuses may 
blow, leaving the stage and actors in 
darkness; properties may be forgotten; 
scenery may fall; furniture may be out 
of place. Any one of a thousand things 
can and does happen. Putting them on 
paper can’t prevent them, but good sense 
can help. Your actors must keep the 
show running smoothly. When things go 
wrong, the audience must not know that 
anything has happened. 


Il] 


An often-overlooked problem is that of 
making up and proofreading the pro- 
grams. I have always been insistent on 
checking and double-checking the proofs 
myself, in the hope of avoiding error. In 
one case the stage manager’s name had 
been omitted from a program on opening 
night. The proof had been correct, but 
somehow in the final runoff his name had 
been lost. Because the stage manager was 
unable to understand the error, com- 
pletely new programs had to be printed 
for the following night. A small high- 
school variety show made the mistake of 
not double-checking the proofs, thus 
omitting one of the socially prominent 
young ladies from the bill. Her family 
took it as a personal affront, and the 
whole town took sides on the issue. I had 
occasion to direct an old Easter Cycle 
play for the affiliated church and com- 
munity organizations in Chapel Hill last 
season. The committee, wishing to al- 
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leviate the burden as much as possible, 
assured me it would take care of the pro- 
grams. When the morning of the Resur- 
rection came, Jesus himself had been left 
out of the cast list. 

Another problem arose in staging the 
Easter show, that of using loud-speakers 
and records. Having made it my object to 
try to anticipate difficulties, I asked for 
the equipment several days before it 
would actually be needed, knowing that 
by nature it would be late arriving. It 
was very late. When it did arrive, I found 
several electrical lacks which delayed re- 
hearsals. The delay could have been 
avoided had the committee been aware 
of the importance of getting the equip- 
ment there on schedule. 

While referring to loud-speakers, one 
may well caution the director about the 
use of sound effects. Too often the effects 
are thrown in at the last minute without 
the care and rehearsing they require if 
they are to be a part of the total achieve- 
ment rather than a detriment. Foster 
Fitz-simons’ Four on a Heath calls for the 
sound of wind blowing dismally over the 
heaths. During a recent production the 
director, tasteless and thoughtless, used 
the sound constantly and with unwaver- 
ing force throughout. Another director 
insisted on the constant sound of the 
surf behind the whole of another play. 
When the sound was amplified so that 
the audience could hear it, the actors 
were drowned out completely. Both 
cases resulted in the ludicrous. The audi- 
ence knew the sound was that of a record 
and would have accepted it had it been 
made suggestive. 

Some years back I failed to predict 
that a gun would not go off in a produc- 
tion of Willow and I. During the rehear- 
sals and up until the last night of per- 
formance the gun had fired. The shot was 
the motivation for the entire scene. The 


last night the gun failed. The show could 
have been lost at that moment, but the 
actors were thinking on their feet. They 
quickly improvised and edited the scene 
without losing the strength or sense of 
the plot, and the curtain fell with the 
audience none the wiser. 

There is nothing strange or mysterious 
in the use of make-up. Unless a positive 
characterization is desired, the make-up 
should serve merely to show at a distance 
what the spectator would otherwise see 
if close up. Just as a notice in a hall is not 
embellished, but rather simplified and 
enlarged, so with make-up. No black 
lines, no heavy smudges of color, but 
blending with discretion should be used. 
Lines should follow the natural lines of 
the face, while high lights should accen- 
tuate them and make them meaningful. 
Certain features may be made more pro- 
nounced by the use of light tints to re- 
flect the light, while others may be made 
to recede with the use of shades of gray, 
brown, and red, which absorb the light. 
Gray in the hair should not start or 
end abruptly. It should start at the tem- 
ples and fade back and out. Bowed lips 
are for musicals, especially for burlesques 
or flapper roles, and should be avoided in 
other kinds of plays. Heavy eye shadow 
of blue or green is a constant attraction 
to the beginner, but its use should be dis- 
couraged. The amateur is likely to make 
his beard too heavy or thick. The face 
can usually be seen beneath a real mus- 
tache, the edges of which are never 
abrupt but blend out. A few over-all 
sweeps of the brush, and the face is ready 
for almost any role. 

Another problem that often faces the 
high-school director is the use of dialects. 
There are the Irish cop, the Negro cook, 
the Swedish maid, the German spy. On 
the high-school stage the attempt is 
usually pathetic. Unless the object of the 
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play is low comedy, suggestion should be 
used. Take just the main sounds, letters, 
words, that peculiarize the given lan- 
guage, and the rest will take care of it- 
self. Thick brogues and heavy accents 
are typical of the most amateur perform- 
ances. They should be avoided. Sugges- 
tion and moderation are best. 

Actors participating in death scenes 
must be given special attention. Too 
often the amateur suffers beyond belief. 
Love scenes fall into the same category. 
It is also dangerous to overemphasize de- 
formities on the stage, lest they become 
unbelievable. 

Countless high-school plays insist 
upon using animals on the stage. The re- 
sult is usually that the animals win out 
over the humans. The audience becomes 
fascinated with the creatures’ ability or 
lack of it. Without the slightest warning 
the animal may take a whim to do what 
it chooses rather than what the director 
planned. Occasionally the use of a dog or 
cat or other domesticated animal is pos- 
sible, but animal roles should be cut un- 
less they are essential. The same might 
well be said of small children on the 
stage. Paul Green says one might as well 
stop the play, let them be cute and 
leave; then the show can continue. 

For some reason the high-school di- 
rector often fails to impress upon his 
young hopefuls the importance of letting 
an audience laugh. The laugh has three 
constituent parts. First it catches the 
few alert members of the audience, grows 
slowly until it reaches a peak, then drops 
off abruptly. Many lines have been lost 
by the actor who insisted upon talking 
while the audience laughed. Since even 
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the average audience can be taught 
something, it will, by the third act, have 
ceased laughing at even the funniest 
presentation rather than miss the words. 
Drama is a communicative art to be seen 
and heard by an audience. Just as the 
play that cannot be heard because of 
lack of projection is ineffective, so the 
play that cannot be heard because of the 
actor’s talking through laughs is ineffec- 
tive. 

Lastly, I think the problem of senti- 
mental attitudes which so frequently 
arise between male and female members 
of the casts of high-school and coilege 
plays is worthy of mention. It may or 
may not be a cause of trouble. The lead- 
ing lady is often charmed by the leading 
man, and vice versa. The backstage area 
offers a splendid refuge for tender mo- 
ments, and the theater stimulates ro- 
mantic inclinations. Cues are missed, 
lines falter, entrances are forgotten, mo- 
tivation goes to the wind, and spring 
fever sets in even in the coldest Decem- 
ber. The solution depends on the circum- 
stances. It may be best ignored; it may 
be necessary to take the erring parties 
into conference for the sake of the play. 
It will happen, it does happen; it’s just 
human nature. 

Experience does not come from repeat- 
ing errors. An accumulation of ignorance 
too often goes into the high-school play. 
Educational dramatics in the long run of 
enlightenment, in preparation for life and 
living, is a vital and growing need in the 
American school system. Help must come 
from the teacher-director in fanning the 
creative spark that will be the light of to- 
morrow’s cultural and artistic hopes. 











Radio, a Public Servant 


CARLTON H. LARRABEF'’ 


I 


W: TEACHERS of English—some of us 
here and there as individuals and official- 
ly as a group—have for almost two dec- 
ades been conscientiously wrestling with 
many a problem presented to our pro- 
fession by radio. For twenty years we 
have been struggling, against time and 
space and against a host of lesser but 
more tangible opponents, to bring into 
our classrooms appropriate programs and 
transcriptions and thus to make of radio 
an assistant teacher. Because we have 
long recognized the keen interest which 
our students have in radio, we have 
sought to harness some of this motivating 
force. Because we have realized that our 
students’ listening tastes and habits are 
usually naive and unguided, we have 
tried to help them develop more critical 
and discriminative attitudes. We have 
approached the problems of radio from 
many angles and avenues, but there is 
one area of consideration which we have 
not investigated as carefully as doubtless 
we should. 

Possibly we have thought that any 
study of radio as a social force had best 
be left to the social-studies department. 
No doubt we have believed that our main 
spheres of interest lay in radio as either 
a medium of communication or an art 
form. But there are some social aspects of 
radio that are rich fields for the English 
class. Herein lie questions about the obli- 
gations of radio in a democratic society 
that definitely concern the teacher of 


t Assistant professor of English, Fresno State 
College. 
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English and his students. Here are found 
problems dealing with the regulation and 
control of broadcasting that directly im- 
pinge upon our study of radio as a com- 
municator and an art. More specifically, 
we all are certainly involved in problems 
stemming from such a question as ‘‘What 
is the matter with radio?” 

A study of radio as a public servant 
can cut across several important areas of 
English. Besides serving as either a start- 
ing-point or a summarizing activity for a 
series of lesson units on radio, such a 
study can contribute to an introductory 
examination of the nature of language; it 
can be used to stimulate library investi- 
gations and personal interviews; it can 
lead to letter-writing, to oral and written 
reports, to panel discussions. The pur- 
pose of this brief paper is not to outline 
specific lessons but rather to suggest a 
few areas of concern, points of attack, 
and general sources of information, so 
that the teacher and his class may work 
out detailed plans that will be suitable to 
particular levels of interest and to defi- 
nite local situations. 


If 


Early in 1947, on the fortieth anni- 
versary of Dr. Lee de Forest’s invention 
of the audion tube, the father of modern 
radio wrote a challenging letter to the 
National Association of Broadcasters. 
Dr. de Forest asked the broadcasters: 


What have you gentlemen done with my child? 
He was conceived as a potent instrumentality 
for culture, fine music, the uplifting of America’s 
mass intelligence. You have debased the child, 
you have sent him out in the streets to collect 
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RADIO, 


money from all and sundry. You have made 
him a laughing stock of intelligence. . .. The 
occasional fine program is periodically smeared 
with impudent insistence to buy or try.... 
Soap opera without end or sense floods each 
household daily, murder mysteries rule the 
waves by night, and children are rendered 
psychopathic by your bedtime stories. This 
child of mine has been resolutely kept to the 
average intelligence of 13 years, as though you 
and your sponsors believe the majority of 
listeners have only moron minds. The curse of 
your commercials has grown consistently more 
cursed, year by year. 

This indictment provides enough evo- 
cative material to engage the attention of 
a class for days. In the first place, here is 
presented an exercise in reading for com- 
prehension which semantically involves 
figurative, affective, and directive lan- 
guage, high-level abstractions, subtle 
connotations, loaded words, and slanted 
point of view. After your students have 
decided as accurately as possible precise- 
ly what Dr. de Forest “meant” in this 
letter, the task remains for them to ap- 
praise critically the validity of his judg- 
ment. This problem, in turn, demands 
consideration of the proper role of radio 
in our society. All these activities are 
definitely within the realm of curricular 
English. 


III 


In contemplating the role of radio in a 
democratic society, we may begin by 
reflecting upon the meanings and impli- 
cations of the phrase under which every 
broadcasting station is licensed, to serve 
the ‘‘public interest, convenience, and 
necessity.”” To attempt to explain the 
terms of this phrase—and to study the 
attempts of the Federal Communications 
Commission, broadcasters, lawyers, and 
legislators to expound and apply these 
words—is a semantic exercise in the na- 
ture of language that can be of no little 
interest and value. Students will quickly 
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comprehend the inherent indeterminate- 
ness of high-level generalizations when 
they attempt to supply specific and con- 
crete referents for the terms “public in- 
terest, convenience, and necessity.” They 
will more fully appreciate the difficulties 
involved in defining and implementing 
this abstract directive when they inves- 
tigate the rules and regulations and the 
various reports and studies of the Fed- 
eral Communications Commission, the 
constantly revised self-regulatory codes 
of the National Association of Broad- 
casters, and the shifting statements of 
policy of local radio stations. 

Currently, the controversy concerning 
“giveaway” programs (especially as 
dramatized by Fred Allen’s duel with 
“Stop the Music’’) can be used to focus 
the attention of students on some of the 
provisions and prescriptions of various 
codes and creeds. Section 316 of the Fed- 
eral Communications Act prohibits the 
broadcasting of information relating to 
“any lottery, gift enterprise, or similar 
scheme offering prizes dependent in 
whole or in part upon lot or chance. .. .”’ 
The interpretation of this prohibition— 
the attempt to make more definite and 
precise its provisions—is finally a prob- 
lem in defining its terms, especially the 
word “chance.”’ Your students will be 
interested in noting that in this case, as 
elsewhere when opinions and interests 
clash, the ‘‘meanings”’ that are from time 
to time declared official and the system of 
classifying programs that is adopted are 
those which suit the current desires of so- 
ciety—or at least of the pressure groups 
exerting the most influence on public au- 
thorities. 

Likewise, the recommendation of the 
National Association of Broadcasters, as 
published in its Standards of Practice, 
that ‘“‘any broadcasting designed to ‘buy’ 
the radio audience by requiring it to lis- 
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ten in hope of reward, rather than for the 
quality of its entertainment should be 
avoided...” cannot, because of the 
vagueness of its language, be directly ap- 
plied as a measuring stick to any specific 
program. (For example, is not one of the 
“rewards” we expect from listening de- 
pendent on the quality of the entertain- 
ment?) Even the next statement, as set 
forth in Standards of Practice, that “‘con- 
tests should offer the opportunity to all 
contestants to win on the basis of ability 
and skill, rather than chance” is a gen- 
eralization rather than a directly appli- 
cable direction. (Ask your students to de- 
fine in concrete terms the words “‘abil- 
ity,” “skill,” and ‘‘chance” and apply 
their ‘‘meanings”’ to a specific program.) 

The recent question of whether or not 
atheists should be granted free time on 
the air to reply to religious programs also 
provides a rich field for student investiga- 
tion. In considering the problem of ‘‘free- 
dom of the air,” the student could follow 
this particular controversy through Rob- 
ert H. Scott’s lengthy fight for time on 
the air; the reaction of the public to his 
one thirty-minute broadcast; his demand 
that the Federal Communications Com- 
mission cancel the licenses of three sta- 
tions which refused to grant him time; the 
action of the FCCand its recommendation 
to radio stations; the ruling on the ques- 
tion by a special congressional committee 
and its direction to the FCC; the reply 
of the FCC chairman; and any subse- 
quent regulation that the FCC may 
make. 

In further attempting to come to some 


better understanding of the role of radio 
in the United States, the student might 
do well to consider the attitude of some 
sponsors toward their own programs, to 
examine their concepts of a “‘good”’ pro- 
gram. He will, no doubt, be enlightened 
in this matter by the opinions of promi- 
nent advertisers, as reported in the “blue 
book”’ of the FCC and by their attitudes 
toward and reactions to Hooper ratings. 
He will find additional evidence in the 
reasons that have prompted various 
groups to support such “reformed radio” 
as station WQQW in Washington, D.C., 
and the Rural Radio Network of New 
York State. And then, lest he become 
too skeptical of radio’s merit, he should 
investigate those truly commendable at- 
titudes and actions of the industry to 
better itself, of various organized groups 
to suggest improvements, of the FCC to 
regulate broadcasting so that it will 
actually serve “public interest, conven- 
ience, and necessity” first and adver- 
tisers second. 


IV 


The problems of radio suggested here 
are before us all, and the informed critics 
among us must contribute to their solu- 
tions. Is this situation, then, not reason 
enough for us teachers of English to find 
—to make—time in our already over- 
crowded programs to help our students 
become the enlightened listeners and 
critics that radio needs? We are not, of 
course, alone responsible in this obliga- 
tion, but a considerable part of the task 
falls within our teaching scope, 
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What Standards of Usage? 
An Editorial 


Te National Council of Teachers of 
English has actively promoted the 
“modern” movement in the study and 
teaching of English usage. Its first mono- 
graph was Sterling Leonard’s Current 
English Usage, a questionnaire study of 
usage and punctuation. Since then, it has 
published Marckwardt and Walcott’s 
Facts about Current English Usage, a cor- 
roboration from standard reference books 
of the Leonard findings; C. C. Fries’s 
American English Grammar, a scientific 
count of actual usage by persons of 
known social and cultural standing; Ar- 
thur Kennedy’s English Usage, a simpli- 
fied statement; and, last year, Robert C. 
Pooley’s Teaching English Usage, which 
summarizes the results of his own and 
other men’s researches in present usage. 
The English Journal, naturally going 
along with the Council, has for some 
years had a Current Usage Forum de- 
partment edited by language “liberals,” 
and has published articles supporting the 
same views. 

But there have always been dissidents 
within the Council membership. Al- 
though their proportion has, we think, 
decreased with the years, there are still 
dissidents. Part of them differ from the 
“liberals” on the fundamental basis of 
determining usage. They still think that 
the acceptability of any expression de- 
pends, not upon how much it is used by 
“cultured” people, but upon its hamony 
with general grammatical rules or with 
the meaning(s) of its root(s). They are 
the intellectual descendants of the eight- 


eenth-century classicists who tried vainly 
to regularize our barbarous tongue; for 
the most part, they have given little 
study to the history of English and do 
not know that all living languages 
change. Unfortunately some textbook 
writers and many teachers take this 
“stand pat’ position, apparently un- 
aware that there is any other. These 
people are likely to accept the “rules” 
about shall and will (which never had 
any foundation in usage or in logic) and 
similar pronouncements, based upon 
some earlier “‘reformer’s’”’ notion of what 
English should be. We should continue 
to try to bring the facts to their atten- 
tion. 

There is a second group of dissidents, 
better informed and more reasonable. 
They agree, except for occasional per- 
sonal preferences, that standards of cor- 
rectness should be based upon the actual 
usage of the cultured users of the lan- 
guage; but they regard most of the in- 
vestigators as biased collectors of evi- 
dence. They declare that an occasional 
usage of “everyone—them” by even a 
long list of eminent persons is, unless ac- 
companied by citation of frequent or 
habitual use by a considerable number of 
indisputably literate persons, inadequate 
proof of its acceptability. They say that 
the investigators should list all the uses 
of ‘“everyone—he” as well as those of 
“everyone—they,” lest slips of the 
tongue or pen be made the basis of our 
usage standards. Their objection is plau- 
sible, at least; it needs to be carefully 
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considered and met, if possible. Mr. 
Gucker’s criticism of the Fries study re- 
ported in American English Grammar 
suggests an unintentional skewing of the 
sample studied rather than personal bias, 
but his criticism has the same effect—to 
demand more evidence. 

The issue is important enough to war- 
rant the expenditure of some time and 
money upon its determination. Not that 
it would matter whether we all said, “It 
is me” or “It is I,” “He don’t” or ‘He 
doesn’t.’’ The need for study is to pre- 
vent schools and especially teachers of 
English from worse than wasting time by 
attempting to teach students to avoid 
expressions natural to them and accept- 
able in cultured society. Such attempts 
weaken the teacher’s authority and influ- 
ence in all directions, because they seem 
to the students nonsensible—that is, 
silly. To insist upon ‘‘everyone—he”’ is 
to jeopardize one’s chances of replacing 
“ain’t” with “haven’t” or “The bell has 
rang”’ with ‘“The bell has rung’”’—not to 
speak of the effect upon attempting to 
teach completeness and orderliness in 
communication or to develop literary 
taste and social ideals. We need to make 
sure, on the other hand, that we are not 
allowing potential social leaders to 
graduate from school using slovenly 
English which will impair their useful- 
ness. 

There should be no pronouncements of 
an “academy,”’ but perhaps there may be 
a co-operative study of what English 
usage is today (not necessarily what it 
will be in 1999). Volunteers over the 
country might, for example, analyze pub- 
lic addresses of locally prominent persons 


who have college degrees. They would 
watch for only one or two debated con- 
structions, such as everyone (everybody) 
... theyor he, and shall or will with first- 
person subjects. Those who had radios 
with recorders would use them, in order 
to check their first observations. (These 
constructions are chosen merely for illus- 
tration; others might be better for first 
study.) They would ignore content and 
concentrate on the usages which they 
were to record, for all the uses of both 
forms of the construction would have to 
be included. The editor invites corre- 
spondence from any persons who would 
be interested in this, or some better, plan 
for co-operative study of actual, present 
American standard English. 

The result of any thorough study of 
cultured speech would not be a prescrip- 
tion—only description, from which 
teachers and curriculum committees 
would decide what to teach in any com- 
munity or class. There are, of course, as 
Sterling Leonard pointed out long ago, 
degrees of heinousness in error. A satis- 
factory description would show which 
errors are committed only by the thor- 
oughly illiterate or careless and which 
locutions rejected by the fastidious are 
used by a great many educated persons. 
Doubtless, curriculum-makers would 
mark the clearly illiterate errors for early, 
heavy attack, repeated if necessary; and 
the niceties for presentation only to stu- 
dents who do not make serious errors. 
That is to say, intelligent adaptation of 
usage instruction to personal need and 
capacity would then become possible. 


W. WILBuR HATFIELD 
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Round Table 


A “NEW LOOK” AT LETTER- 
WRITING 


The average senior high school class in 
English composition looks forward with 
dread to the inevitable unit on the writing 
of business letters. The prospect of writing 
imaginary letters to imaginary firms on non- 
existent topics is hardly calculated to keep 
the students in ‘“‘suspense.”’ 

Yet the average secondary-school English 
textbook persists in presenting this approach 
to letter-writing. As a result the students 
look upon such an assignment as mere “‘busy 
work” with no relation to anything of prac- 
tical value to them. 

Letter-writing need not be dull, lifeless, 
and impractical. With a little imagination 
and planning on the teacher’s part, a unit on 
letter-writing can be made vital, interesting, 
and practical. 

First of all, the student must be con- 
vinced that the writing of a business letter 
has purpose, such as to receive an answer to 
a question, to obtain a comment, to receive 
an acknowledgment, to conclude an agree- 
ment, or some other equally important mat- 
ter of business. The student must be shown 
that business letters are written for the very 
serious purpose of transacting matters of 
importance between persons at distant 
points. To do this, letters must be mailed 
and an answer received. 

Unfortunately, business letters in the 
average English class are written on stereo- 
typed subjects listed in the textbook, hand- 
ed in to the teacher, corrected, and handed 
back for recopying or filing in the student’s 
notebook. Little or no learning takes place 
during such an artificial exercise. 

Here, then, is a new approach—a “new 
look” in letter-writing. The results of this 
new technique are hereby described as they 
were obtained from a simultaneous experi- 
ment conducted in two Detroit high schools. 

When the unit on business letter-writing 


was reached, the two writers decided that 
instead of using the ‘‘cut-and-dried” method 
contained in the textbook, a new method 
would be employed. This consisted in com- 
bined teacher-pupil planning of the pro- 
posed unit. 

First, each class was told that they were 
about to undertake a study of letter-writing. 
They were asked to indicate the need for 
such writing skill in their future lives. After 
a discussion of the purposes of such corre- 
spondence, both groups agreed that the only 
logical way to approach such a study was to 
write a letter and then mail it to see if it 
would be answered. The students felt that 
the final success of their efforts as letter- 
writers lay in the receipt of a personal an- 
swer from the person thus addressed. 

Thus, the form of the business letter was 
considered in much the conventional man- 
ner. The letterhead, home address, inside ad- 
dress, salutation, body,complimentary close, 
and signature were considered in detail. 

Next, each student was asked to think 
about and bring to class the listing of an ac- 
tual matter of business that he would like to 
have answered by means of a business letter. 

The results of this approach were inter- 
esting. Several students wanted to take issue 
with the editors of local newspapers and na- 
tional magazines. Several wanted to write 
complimentary letters to magazines and 
newspapers on their general style of present- 
ing material. Some desired to obtain infor- 
mation. Others wished to complain, suggest, 
advise, question, and otherwise transact 
matters of written business. 

Each letter was then written, handed in 
to the teacher, corrected, handed back, re- 
copied in ink or typewritten, and placed in 
an envelope supplied by each student and 
mailed. Each student also supplied the nec- 
essary postage. 

When the replies began to come in, the 
students were asked to bring the letter to 
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class, since they had all used their own home 
addresses in writing, and to read the answer. 
When all the answers had been received, the 
letters were placed on the bulletin board for 
all to see and read. 

The individual answers to each letter sent 
were, in turn, considered in detail. For ex- 
ample, several students received answers 
from the editors of Time and Life maga- 
zines. They were interested in seeing that 
both of these magazines placed the inside 
address at the bottom of the page instead of 
above salutation as in the usual business 
letter. Other firms placed the concluding 
signature at the left of the page instead of at 
the right, and this, too, was studied to see 
how actual firms in the business world 
handled such details. As the result of this 
study the point was made that there is no 
one master-form of letter-writing but that 
several forms are acceptable as long as they 
follow the dictates of common sense, pleas- 
ing appearance, and do not grossly violate 
the rules of good usage. 

Many of the replies combined the best 
aspects of a friendly letter into the business- 
letter form, proving to the classes that busi- 
ness letters can have personality and do not 
have to be written in a cut-and-dried fash- 
ion. One letter in particular in answer to a 
student’s complaint about the quality of 
humor on Bob Hope’s Pepsodent radio show 
brought back a detailed five-paragraph ex- 
planation from the company regarding the 
preparation of radio copy and advertising. 

Several students received personal letters 
regarding matters of editorial policy and 
presentation from such national publica- 
tions as Seventeen, Good Housekeeping, Sat- 
urday Evening Post, Science Illustrated, 
Calling All Girls, and many others. Even 
those students who had taken sharp issue 
with some of the foregoing publications re- 
ceived personal answers in which the editors 
replied to the particular complaints. Such 
answers proved to the students that busi- 
ness concerns are interested in the so-called 
“little man’s” comments and do not con- 
sider themselves too big to answer any com- 
plaint, however small. 
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One particularly interesting reply was 
received from the Columbia Broadcasting 
Company, in answer to a letter praising 
their program “CBS Is There,” in which the 
radio network stated that they were con- 
stantly striving to produce programs that 
would be of interest and value to their lis- 
teners. They further stated that only 
through such written business correspond- 
ence do they know directly from the listen- 
ers how their programs are being received. 
This letter further proved the basic point to 
the classes that business letters are in a 
sense the lifeblood of business, without 
which the heart of business might falter 
from lack of intelligent nourishment. 

Perhaps the most interesting letter of all 
was received from the famous playwright, 
Percival Wilde. Mr. Wilde had written a 
play entitled Confessional which appeared in 
the literature textbook used in one of the 
two schools undertaking this experiment. 

In the play the members of a family con- 
fess to one another concerning their general 
dislike of wrongdoing and their willingness 
to make exceptions and excuses when they 
find it suits their convenience. The head of 
the family, Mr. Baldwin, possesses knowl- 
edge which will send the head of an insolvent 
bank to jail. At first the other members of 
the Baldwin family are in favor of rigid jus- 
tice. When they hear that it will be to the 
father’s personal convenience and profit to 
forget the damaging evidence in the court- 
room, some of them offer arguments why he 
should do so. The head of the insolvent bank 
offers Mr. Baldwin a bribe of $100,000 to 
remain silent. He is on the verge of making 
a decision about accepting the bribe or re- 
jecting it when the doorbell rings and the 
problem is solved through the banker’s con- 
fession. Whether or not the father would 
have yielded to the unethical entreaties of 
his family and accepted the bribe is not dis- 
closed. 

The lack of a solution on Mr. Wilde’s 
part as playwright had been the topic of 
previous class discussion when the play was 
studied. Therefore, one student wrote Mr. 
Wilde a business letter and asked him direct- 
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ly what decision he had in mind when he 
wrote the play. 

Mr. Wilde’s letter was lengthy and highly 
interesting. He explained to the student that 
in writing a play the author seeks to develop 
real people and not puppets. These real 
people, as he put it, are motivated by their 
strength of character and past experience 
just as real people are motivated. Therefore, 
he, as a playwright, had no prescribed plan 
for their future action. Thus, whatever the 
students decided about the strength or weak- 
ness of his leading character in regard to his 
major decision was entirely up to them as 
readers. He stated that he had hoped that 
his play would stimulate the reader or view- 
er to a consideration of the moral issues in- 
volved and that the business letter he re- 
ceived from one of them proved his basic 
point. 

Here, then, was another definite proof of 
the value of business correspondence which 
was of great interest to the students, since it 
correlated the work of the literature class 
with that of the composition class. 

One other set of replies proved the basic 
worth of the contention that business letters 
on real topics are of importance. Three of 
the students in one class had written to 
three local disk jockeys discussing certain 
phases of modern music. In each case the 
letter was not only answered but read by the 
announcer over the air. From the point of 
view of many of the students involved this 
was the supreme accolade to be paid the 
letter-writer. 

In conclusion, then, these suggestions 
have been formulated for enlivening a letter- 
writing unit in the average secondary-school 
English program: 

1. Business letters should be written for 
the purpose of receiving an answer. 

2. Business letters should be actually 
mailed if the student is to achieve the prac- 
tical result of an answer. 

3. If the writer is to receive an answer, 
the letter must follow the generally accepted 
form to make a good impression and to 
stimulate a written response. 

4. Responses should be studied and the 
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forms of different companies compared to 
give an over-all picture of practical business- 
letter writing. 
CLAIRE C. IRWIN 
James R. IRWIN 
Our Lapy or Mercy HicH ScHooL 
AND 


NORTHWESTERN H1IGH SCHOOL 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


A PRACTICAL PUPIL-ACTIVITY 
PROJECT 


Oral composition, written composition, 
book reports, spelling, grammar, letter- 
writing, a full course in American literature, 
and numerous other things must be taught 
to one hundred and fifty junior boys and 
girls. Some of these boys and girls are 
anxious to learn; others will learn if they are 
forced to do so; still others will learn if the 
work is attractive and interesting. Now, the 
teacher’s objective must be to fit the above 
course of study to the three types. But this 
was not the only problem confronting me 
this year. There were many, many interrup- 
tions during the period, and it seemed that 
about one-third of my class had to be absent 
days without end. The pupils had legitimate 
excuses, for they were members of the glee 
club, the band, the track team, the baseball 
or football squad, or the dramatic club. It 
just seemed that I could not make up all the 
work that these pupils missed in addition to 
covering a full course, but it had to be done 
or else! I loved my pupils, and I could not 
think of letting them fail. Now, thanks to 
pupil activity, I have solved part of the 
problem, and I should like to pass the solu- 
tion to other dazed teachers. 

First, I made a mental note of my top- 
ranking pupils in each class, and then by 
praise rather than coercion I succeeded in 
getting each pupil to serve as chairman of a 
group of approximately six or eight other 
pupils. These chairmen were responsible for 
the work of the rest of the class. I gave the 
chairman the grade according to the manner 
in which he prepared and outlined the work 
that I assigned to him. He in turn would 
give the grade to the members on his com- 
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mittee according to the manner in which the 
pupil responded to the work as outlined by 
the chairman. If a pupil failed in the least, 
his grade was lowered by the chairman, and 
if the pupil helped the chairman to find new 
material or offered worthy suggestions, his 
grade was made higher. One requirement 
was that each pupil was to be on at least one 
committee each six weeks, and, if he volun- 
teered help on another committee when help 
was needed, he was given extra credit. 
There were several advantages to this meth- 
od. Quite often if a pupil had to be out of 
town on school business, he was allowed to 
change his committee chairman. Oral com- 
position had to be given by each pupil, and 
not once during the year did a child fail to 
see that he got that composition in on time. 
In addition to that, the child always had 
something to say, for the chairman had as- 
signed him a subject far enough in advance 
for him to have a good talk prepared. Read- 
ing was taboo, but notes were acceptable. 
Another advantage that this method has is 
that it gives less homework to the pupils. 
Practically all pupils had rather concentrate 
on three days of work than to have home- 
work for every night in the week. A third ad- 
vantage is that it teaches the pupil to be a 
good listener as well as a good talker. Each 
pupil is responsible on the test for whatever 
is brought out by the group discussion. In 
fact, nearly every chairman made his own 
test and gave it at the end of the program, 
and then graded the papers as part of his 
project. I have always suggested to the 
chairman the points that I feel should be 
stressed; that is, when these points have 
been omitted from the proposed program 
that he has presented to me several days in 
advance of the programs. Pupils really like 
to feel that the teacher trusts them and that 
they can do things on their own initiative, 
so I allow them one day to bring out any- 
thing that they would like on their topic. 
The following are a few of the programs 
presented in addition -to the oral composi- 
tions as outlined above: 


1. A shadow dramatization of Maud Muller 
given while another pupil read the poem. 


2. A radio “Dr. 1.Q.” program given at the 
end of the discussion of Cooper. 

3. A test in the form of limericks made up 
entirely by the chairman. This was on the minor 
southern writers. 

4. Atest of scrambled letters which when un- 
scrambled would fit the contributions of Lowell 
to literature. 

5. Acrossword puzzle covering Poe’s life and 
works. 

6. A gossip game by rows. This was most in- 
teresting as well as informative. 

7. A skit lasting approximately forty min- 
utes in which the minor southern prose writers 
from heaven were arguing as to their future 
place in literature. 

8. A completion test of one of Longfellow’s 
poems. The object here was to show meter. 

9. The dramatization of Lowell’s ‘‘The 
Courtin’ ”’ was very unique. 

10. The spelling lessons that resulted from 
these groups were excellent. I let the chairman 
select the words that he thought the class 
needed. Just here we did quite a bit of diction 
work that I would not have done because I 
would have taken for granted that the children 
knew the words. 

11. One chairman brought his records of 
A Cask of Amonitillado to class. He would never 
have mentioned having the records if I had been 
teaching as I usually did. 

12. One chairman asked for original poems 
from the entire class covering the poems or 
works of Bryant. This was after the class had 
discussed Bryant. 

13. Still another group had four boys sing an 
original song that covered Irving’s works. 

14. Many radio programs were imitated to 
form. 


There were many other original ideas 
presented, but you can judge for yourself as 
to whether my junior boys and girls have 
profited more from this pupil activity or 
from too much teacher activity. I vote for 
the pupil activity every time, for I myself 
have profited from the other oral reports 
that have been given and have thoroughly 
enjoyed these programs that have been 
given entirely on the pupils’ initiative. 


HILDA BRANTLEY 


Rosert E. LEE Hic ScHOOL 
JACKSONVILLE, FLORIDA 
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The Editor Confides 


PAUL ENGLE’s penetrating analysis of the 
recent Pulitzer Prize poets contrasts inter- 
estingly with Wallace Stegner’s impression 
of the uncertainty of our young writers. (See 
last month’s Journal.) The limits of a single 
article compelled Mr. Engle to limit his dis- 
cussion to the prize-winning book of each 
author. 


DEAN POoLLock, widely known as “Tom,” 
might have called his presidential address 
“Ends and Means.” It is a clear exposition 
of central aims in our work, a fitting key- 
note for a great convention. 


Rospert C. (‘‘Bos’’) PooLey discusses 
in more detail one of our aims, showing how 
far we have fallen short of success, and sug- 
gests the general principles we must follow if 
we are to succeed hereafter. (What would he 
say of most English department meetings?) 


ELIzABETH C. BENNETT certainly “gets 
down to cases” in her convention paper on 
teaching a quality magazine. Her first para- 


graph shows clearly that she uses other high- 
grade magazines much as she tells of using 
the Aflantic. 


Davip SAMPLES’ advice about dress re- 
hearsals and public performances of school 
plays follows up his excellent paper (in the 
November Journal) about the earlier stages 
of such projects. Inexperienced directors will 
do well to keep the two numbers of the 
Journal conveniently at hand. 


Readers are urged, upon completing 
CARLTON LARRABEP’s article on “Radio, a 
Public Service,’ to turn back to his third 
paragraph, the use of “English.” Teachers 
who omit the specifically English activities 
there outlined will be merely teaching social 
studies in English time. If one adds consid- 
eration of radio’s obligation to offer ethically 
and socially sound (not didactic) dramatic 
and entertainment programs, he has the 
social-topic base for an excellent unit inte- 
grating all the phases of English. (See our 
November editorial.) 


IOI 








Current English Forum 


HAROLD B. ALLEN, JULIUS BERNSTEIN, MARGARET M. BRYANT (chairman) 


JAMES B. MCMILLAN, KEMP MALONE, RUSSELL THOMAS 


GET, HAVE GOT, AND HAVE 
GOT TO 


Get, like the @ vowel, is one of the most 
indestructible features of the English lan- 
guage. Both are favorite targets for the scorn 
of New Rich English speakers and writers, 
those who have learned enough about their 
language to be self-conscious but not enough 
to be certain of anything. Despite the pages 
of the NED, which prove the almost indis- 
pensable nature, or at least the assured posi- 
tion, of get in English—a position which has 
grown steadily more assured since its first 
occurrence many centuries ago—many 
speakers and writers of English are still re- 
lying on handbooks which implicitly or ex- 
plicitly label get a “bad word.” 

Foerster and Steadman, in their ‘“‘Glos- 
sary of Faulty Expressions” in Writing and 
Thinking (Houghton Mifflin, 1931), say of 
get: “Used in many colloquial and slang ex- 
pressions,”’ some of which are quoted. No 
very clear distinction is made between ‘‘col- 
loquial” and ‘“‘slang,” nor is there any hint 
that get may ever be used with propriety. 
Woods’s A College Handbook of Writing 
(Doubleday, Page, 1927) does admit that 
got may be used in the sense of secured; and 
Taft, McDermott, Jensen, and Yeager’s 
English Communication (Farrar & Rinehart, 
1943) does admit that got may be used in the 
sense of obtained. None of these three hand- 
books mentions ge? as a linking verb or as a 
function word with verbs and verbals. 
Smart’s Handbook of Effective Writing (Har- 
per, 1943) does not attack get but does not 
list it among the common linking verbs. 
Pence’s A Grammar of Present-Day English 
(Macmillan, 1947) does so list it and with- 
out derogatory comment but (like Smart’s 
Handbook) is silent on have got and have got to 


and on the other uses of get which Fries’s 
American English Grammar (D. Appleton- 
Century, 1940) classifies as function word 
uses (see pp. 129, 187, 192-93) and which 
Curme’s Syntax (Heath, 1931) classifies as 
actional passives and statal passives (see pp. 
445-47). Few handbook authors share 
Curme’s feeling that get, ‘“‘unlike Old English 
weorpan, is a light, handy word that gives 
promise of a long period of usefulness.” (Not 
if the New Rich can help it.) Even Perrin’s 
Index to English (Scott, Foresman, 1939) 
calls got redundant in have got and have got to; 
but that most honest of all the handbooks I 
have ever tried to use in teaching confesses 
that in ‘free and easy speech” have got is 
more ‘‘vigorous” than have. Mr. Perrin can- 
not have it both ways, however. 

Obviously, some condemnation of get is 
due to misunderstanding of the label “‘col- 
loquial,” a misunderstanding discussed 
briefly by Fries (op. cit., p. gn.) and more 
fully by Kenyon in “Cultural Levels and 
Functional Varieties of English,’ College 
English, October, 1948. Obviously, too, 
many readers misinterpret such statements 
as Fries’s (op. cit., p. 288) that get “in its 
many senses appears in both the Standard 
English and the Vulgar English materials, 
but it is employed ten times as frequently in 
the Vulgar English letters as in those of 
Standard English.” Fries’s statement tells 
me that American letter-writers with full vo- 
cabularies and the habit of precision use get 
with discrimination (but not necessarily 
with hesitation) and that those with thin 
vocabularies and no habit of precision use 
get without discrimination. But what it ap- 
parently tells many self-conscious speakers 
and writers is that one’s linguistic soul is to 
be saved only by avoiding get in any sense 
and on all occasions. 
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The often awkward and sometimes ludi- 
crous avoidance of get seems to be growing, 
at least in the New York area. During the 
last five years I have found in the reporting 
columns of the New York Times compara- 
tively few instances of get without quotes, 
even in the most colloquial situations; but I 
have collected large numbers of obvious and 
often amusing substitutions for get. In the 
same columns, when direct quotation has 
required the suspect word, indirect para- 
phrase has nearly always been careful to 
show knowledge of purer English than the 
original speaker could command. Not long 
ago the president of the college in which I 
teach made an informal speech somewhere 
on the subject of exchange students and was 
quoted in the Times thus: ‘“‘We have got to 
get these students into American homes.” 
Without those saving quotes, that clear and 
idiomatic sentence would almost certainly 
have been distorted into something like this: 
“‘He explained (or he declared) that we are 
required to implement the machinery by 
which these students shall receive the hos- 
pitality of American residences.” I am aware 
that newspaper style has a weakness for 
sesquipedalian verbiage; but I am here con- 
cerned only with the self-conscious avoid- 
ance of get and with the innocent New Rich 
faith that English words of related meanings 
may be used as interchangeable parts. 

Have got is thoroughly suspect. Yet 
Leonard’s Current English Usage (Inland 
Press, 1932) and Marckwardt and Walcott’s 
Facts about Current English Usage (D. Ap- 
pleton—Century, 1938) make it clear that 
have got in the sense of have is established as 
colloquial English. Fries (op. cit., p. 171 n.) 
says that this usage “is not a matter pe- 
culiar to Vulgar English.” Jespersen’s Essen- 
tials of English Grammar (Holt, 1933) ex- 
plains in some detail (see pp. 241-43) the 
development of have got with the present 
sense. So, more briefly, does Curme’s Syntax 
(pp. 360-61). Fowler’s Modern English 
Usage (Oxford, 1927) says: ‘Have got for 
possess or have is good colloquial but not 
good literary English.” Finally, the VED in- 
cludes the following among the seventy- 
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three group (themselves subdivided) defini- 
tions of get: 


24. The perfect tense is used in familiar lan- 
guage in senses equivalent to those of the pres- 
ent tense of have or possess. (Cf. Gr. xexrfjo Oat, 
to possess, lit. to have acquired.) So (collog. or 
vulgar) in recent use To have got to = ‘“‘to have 
to,” “to be obliged to... .” 


(One might also compare Greek oféda, “I 
know,” and its cognate, Old English ic wat, 
“T know,” both perfect forms with present 
meanings, both developed from the earlier 
sense, “I have seen.””) The Pocket Oxford 
Dictionary, whether for reasons of space or 
for other good reasons, does not mention 
“familiar language” in giving the same 
definition for have got. 

It is possible that the self-conscious New 
Rich condemn have got also because of mis- 
understanding, because they do not trust 
the terms “familiar” and “good colloquial.” 
The examples of have got in the NED, rang- 
ing from Shakespeare through Dr. Johnson 
to Augustine Birrell, should remove a part 
of their distrust. The Birrell quotation 
(1887) is far from the latest instance of such 
use by a good English writer. There are 
dozens of have got’s in the novels of Graham 
Greene, Humphrey Pakington, Angela 
Thirkell, Josephine Pinckney, Robert Penn 
Warren, and Dan Wickenden—and I shall 
be grateful indeed to anyone who will tell 
me of any more delightful contemporary 
novels or of any that use English more skil- 
fully and more naturally—and I have, for 
my present purpose, counted only the ex- 
amples of have got in the dialogue of edu- 
cated speakers or in the authors’ own narra- 
tives. The Vulgate speakers in these novels 
always say have got and have got to, of course; 
and what the common man says is often not 
only better sense but better English than 
what the half-educated says in his futile 
struggles to prove that he, though the self- 
appointed champion and lover of the Com- 
mon Man, is by no means a common man 
himself. Of all my recent examples, I quote 
two from Harper’s Magazine for November, 


1948: 
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He hasn’t got a ten-gallon hat or a chromatic 
shirt or even a pair of chaps, and he does most of 
his riding in a Ford pickup [from “The Easy 
Chair” (Bernard DeVoto), p. 59]. 


‘ 


*... and there must be something to talk to 
and to love. And if you haven’t got it you’ll 
make it in your head, or out of a stone in a 
canyon wall” [the educated narrator speaking] 
[from “Buzby’s Petrified Woman” (Loren C. 
Eiseley), p. 79]. 


The handbook condemnation of have got 
to in the sense of have to or be bound to (them- 
selves pretty dubious’ in the eyes of the New 
Rich speakers and writers) is even more 
severe than the condemnation of get and 
have got. Yet both the Leonard survey and 
the Marckwardt and Walcott re-survey give 
have got to the more firmly established place 
of the two. Marckwardt and Walcott, in- 
deed, rightly disregard the NED dictum (for 
the F-G volume appeared in rgor) that the 
usage is colloquial or vulgar and boldly call 
it Literary English, ‘‘in view of the authors 
cited” by the NED and by Jespersen. I shall 
cite only one later example, from Arnold 
Toynbee’s Civilization on Trial (Oxford, 
1948), p. 130: ““They know that they have 
got to stay out in the world now, however 


* [have been reproved byanorthern colleague for 
using such a “‘southernism” as “to be bound to do.” 


much they may dislike the bleakness of the 
prospect.” 

Nearly a generation ago (March, 1919) 
the English Journal said that “if we really 
intend getting down to fundamentals it is 
necessary first to stop teaching a great mass 
of valueless distinctions and untrue dicta 
about usage: the usual distinctions between 
shall and will; the arbitrary condemnation 
of was in all if and as if clauses, of have got, 
and of get for receive, have, become, grow. 
...? But, if we really intend getting down 
to fundamentals, we teachers of English 
have got to recognize that we are not the 
only teachers of English. Instead of always 
beating our breasts and crying mea culpa, 
we might sometimes try to make others 
aware of some slight radio and newspaper 
responsibility for the English used in high 
schools and colleges. This discussion of get 
and have got and have got to must look—to 
the only eyes that will ever see it—very 
much like beating a dead horse; but then our 
students and their other teachers and the 
newspapers and the radio are still riding 
that horse for all they are worth. 


ADELINE COURTNEY BARTLETT 
HUNTER COLLEGE 


2“Report of the Committee on Economy of 
Time,” VIII, 185. I am quoting secondhand from 
Fries, op. cit., p. 21, n. 9. 


A Trick of Our Trade 


On the board I wrote two sentences: “I did not enjoy him song”’ and 
“T did not enjoy him singing.” The first sentence immediately raised a 
howl of protest at the error I had purposely made. From that point I had 
the attention of the class and was able to explain rather effectively that, 
just as they insisted that I use the possessive instead of the ob- 
jective form of the pronoun before the noun “‘song,” it was also neces- 
sary to use the possessive case of the pronoun‘ with the gerund. 


GREENWOOD Hi1GcH SCHOOL 
GREENWOOD, SOUTH CAROLINA 


Mary N. GALLMAN 


1(The noun with the gerund is another matter, as C. C. Fries shows in American 
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The Chicago Convention 


Tx Thirty-eighth Annual Meeting of the 
National Council of Teachers of English in 
Chicago, November 25-27, drew almost 
three thousand members, among them rep- 
resentatives from forty-three states and 
from Canada, Mexico, Hawaii, and China. 

At the first general session, Thanksgiving 
night, welcoming greetings were given by 
Butler Laughlin, assistant superintendent of 
schools, Chicago, and by William R. Wood, 
director of the Community College, Evans- 
ton, and chairman of the local committee on 
arrangements. Mr. Laughlin defined Eng- 
lish teaching as one of the most important 
areas in education; Mr. Wood remarked 
that someone had said: “If you are doing 
your job as you did it five years ago, you are 
under suspicion.” 

The speakers at the Thursday evening 
session were Thomas Clark Pollock, New 
York University, who delivered the presi- 
dential address, “English for Maturity”; 
Marion C. Sheridan, New Haven High 
School, president-elect, whose address was 
entitled “Equilibrium with Variations”; and 
George Robert Carlsen, University of Colo- 
rado, chairman of the NCTE Committee on 
Teacher Education, who discussed ‘‘Litera- 
ture and Emotional Maturity.” The text of 
the presidential address is printed in this 
issue of the Journal; the other two will ap- 
pear next month. 

The general session Friday morning was 
given over to a “Report of Progress by the 
Commission on the English Curriculum.” 
Dora V. Smith, University of Minnesota, 
director of the Commission, acted as moder- 
ator. Reports were given by Helen K. 
Mackintosh, United States Office of Educa- 
tion; and by the associate directors of the 
Commission, Angela M. Broening, Balti- 
more Public Schools, and Porter G. Perrin, 
University of Washington. 

Miss McIntosh stated that, although the 


fact that the language arts are so inter- 
related that one can’t separate them 
may be clear to us as teachers, we 
haven’t made it clear to the students or 
their parents, and this we must do. We must 
help the children to see their language arts as 
a center of experience (for example, in a 
school newspaper), and we must help the 
parents to understand that their children 
are being taught to read, write, speak, and 
listen in all kinds of school experience situa- 
tions which are not necessarily labeled 
“reading” and “writing” lessons. One of the 
most successful elementary courses which 
has been evolved with the problems of the 
learning experience in mind, Miss McIntosh 
thinks, is that of the state of Virginia. Cop- 
ies of the Virginia Course of Study may be 
obtained from the State Department of 
Education, Richmond. 

Miss Broening stressed the fact that, 
whereas in recent years educators in their 
intensive search for the best means of devel- 
oping the individual child have thought 
largely of individual differences, at present 
they are doing considerable experimenta- 
tion, observation, and analysis of the group 
process. Since it is just as important to have 
intelligent group action as it is to have intel- 
ligent individual action, the eventual con- 
clusions may very well point to new pro- 
cedures. Miss Broening also cited instances 
of interdepartmental studies which have 
been especially successful. In the state of 
Florida last summer a five-and-a-half week 
conference was held, with laboratories in 
art, music, the language arts, etc., con- 
ducted simultaneously on one campus. In- 
terlocking and interrelating committees 
from the different laboratories held frequent 
conferences, as the result of which “Florida 
discovered that the core curriculum is lan- 
guage.” Mimeographed copies of material 
relating to the Florida conference may be 
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had by writing to Miss Broening, assistant 
director of research, Baltimore Public 
Schools. 

Miss Smith, in introducing Mr. Perrin, 
stated that there was more experimentation 
being done at the elementary level than at 
any other and that more was being done in 
the colleges than at the high-school level. 
Mr. Perrin summarized a few of the sample 
trends in the college teaching of English. 
Teachers of composition are now in some 
colleges being promoted with teachers of lit- 
erature, and there is more demand for 
trained teachers of composition than there 
are trained persons. There are more inte- 
grated courses than formerly, and a younger 
generation is growing up with ability in 
more than one art. People who ought to be 
together are beginning to get together. The 
social approach doesn’t seem to be so com- 
mon as ten years ago. More philosophy is 
being required of English students than for- 
merly, and philosophy may well become the 
integrating discipline. The study of litera- 
ture is no longer taught just from the his- 
torical approach but from various ap- 
proaches. The “Great Books” courses of St. 
John’s and the University of Chicago have 
had less effect on college courses than Co- 
lumbia’s “Important Books”’ have. Depart- 
ments are now offering a selection of major 
sequences in English. There is less fear of sci- 
ence and scorn of the vocational than for- 
merly. At least some people in the college 
field, instead of whistling in the dark, are 
trying to do things by way of rational dis- 
cussion rather than by chance." 

Announcement was made by Miss Smith 
that, at the meeting of the Commission on 
November 24, Volume I of the Curriculum 
Report had been definitely outlined and 
that it was planned to have the manuscript 
ready by the annual meeting next year at 
Buffalo. 

The annual banquet was held Friday 
night, with Max J. Herzberg, Weequahic 
High School, Newark, New Jersey, as toast- 
master. Alan Lomax gave a delightful re- 
cital of American ballads and folk songs; 


* For the full text of Mr. Perrin’s report see Col- 
lege English for February, 1949. 


Karl Shapiro discussed “The Poetic Proc- 
ess’; and James A. Michener, as a novelist 
and editor, pointed out some of the values 
which he thinks ought to be stressed in the 
teaching of writing and of literature. 

Mr. Shapiro began by remarking that he 
thinks there are only two persons qualified 
to talk about the nature of art—the adoles- 
cent and the philosopher. “Anyone in be- 
tween is an amateur.” He doesn’t think 
much of the formal approach to poetry and 
considers it impossible to teach the poetic 
process to a person no longer young. “Poets 
don’t make a late start. Prose writers do.” 
Meter is the last thing that happens to a 
poem. “Shakespeare knew less about his 
own poetry than Saintsbury, and Milton 
less than Bridges.” It takes a good ten years 
of solitary work to make a good poem. Cole- 
ridge’s account of “Kubla Khan”’ is true 
only in its narrowest sense. Behind the poem 
lay a lifetime of poetic maturing. There is no 
telling when style is born. The moment he 
recognizes his own style is perhaps the great- 
est in the poet’s life. Writing poetry is a mat- 
ter of an inner and an outer life in a most 
anti-poetic age. “To help students under- 
stand poetry is not a process of teaching, 
but of awakening.” 

Greater than ever before are the oppor- 
tunities of English teachers, according to 
Mr. Michener, who once was one before he 
became the author of Tales of the South 
Pacific. Some of the things he thinks they 
might do more of are: teaching people the 
aim of life, using, for example, David Cop- 
perfield, How Green Was My Valley, Great 
Expectations, The Merchant of V enice; teach- 
ing that people are endlessly complex, as in 
Hamlet, Peer Gynt, Ethan Frome; teaching a 
reasonable optimism, as in Giants in the 
Earth, Death Comes for the Archbishop, Mary 
Peters; teaching studies of our society, as in 
Main Street, The Just and the Unjust, All the 
King’s Men; teaching an endless amount of 
poetry, because the conscience of the race is 
in its poems; above all, teaching students 
how to write accurate sentences because 
“adults who can write a competent sentence 
are extremely rare.” 

The speakers at the annual luncheon on 
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THE CHICAGO 


Saturday presented an interesting contrast, 
with Sidney Hook discussing “The Litera- 
ture of Political Disillusionment,” on the 
one hand, and, on the other, A. B. Guthrie, 
Jr., talking about his historical novel-in- 
progress, “Oregon Trail.” Mr. Hook be- 
lieves that we are all going through a crisis 
of political belief and that the poets and 
artists of our time are caught up in this 
crisis. Many of our American writers and 
those of France, Italy, Britain, etc., were 
swept away by the ideals of communism. 
And so they abandoned democracy. “The 
Russian Revolution has been the only thing 
in recent history which has aroused people 
in the same way as did the French Revolu- 
tion and the Fall of the Bastille.” The weak- 
ness of these Western intellectuals has been 
in their tragic self-deception, in the fact that 
they looked to politics for something which 
politics alone can never give. They forgot 
that no social change can make gods or 
angels out of men. Now they have cast 
aside communism, and their writings reflect 
total disillusion. 

Mr. Guthrie, author of The Big Sky, ex- 
hibited none of the disillusion described by 
Mr. Hook. Instead, he showed every evi- 
dence of having had a perfectly wonderful 
time reading the diaries of our pioneer for- 
bears and trying to determine the motiva- 
tion for their exploits. Said Mr. Guthrie: 
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“To the frontiersman democracy was not 
just a concept to be shouted about. Democ- 
racy existed. We ought to be recapturing the 
confidence he had in himself, recapturing his 
belief in the common man. You couldn’t sell 
him a quarter acre of existentialism!” 

Recipients of the NCTE radio awards for 
1948 were announced at the luncheon by 
Leon C. Hood, Clifford J. Scott High School, 
East Orange, New Jersey, chairman NCTE 
Committee on Radio. The Columbia Broad- 
casting System’s “Documentary Unit” re- 
ceived one for “that program which during 
the 1947-1948 school year has done most to 
raise ideals of good speech and to promote 
powers of intelligent listening and critical 
thinking.” The other was given to the “The- 
atre Guild on the Air,” sponsored by the 
United States Steel Corporation through the 
American Broadcasting Company for “that 
program which during the 1947-1948 school 
year has done the most to further listeners’ 
understanding and appreciation of our liter- 
ary heritage and to awaken a greater love of 
good writing.”’ Dr. Spivak, of CBS, was 
present and spoke briefly on the radio as a 
powerful social instrument, which CBS 
hopes to continue to use for social good. The 
ABC award was not made at the luncheon 
but was presented by Mr. Hood on Decem- 
ber 5, during an intermission in the Theatre 
Guild broadcast. 


Business 


THE BOARD OF DIRECTORS 

The sessions of the Board of Directors on 
Thanksgiving morning and afternoon were 
the most largely attended in Council his- 
tory—nearly one hundred and fifty: Direc- 
tors-at-large, Directors representing Coun- 
cil sections, Directors representing affiliates, 
and Directors ex officio. The Board seemed 
to listen closely to the reports of officers, di- 
rectors of special activities, and committees; 
but there was little discussion. 

The morning session elected by ballot a 
Nominating Committee to suggest, by Feb- 
ruary 1, nominees for Directors-at-large 
and Council officers, to be voted on in No- 
vember, 1949. The Nominating Committee 





consists of Robert C. Pooley, University of 
Wisconsin, chairman; Dora V. Smith, Uni- 
versity of Minnesota; Helene W. Hartley, 
Syracuse University; Porter G. Perrin, Uni- 
versity of Washington; Ruth Mary Weeks, 
Paseo High School, Kansas City, Missouri. 

The topic of academic and magazine free- 
dom was introduced by John J. DeBoer, 
University of Illinois, and, on motion of Lou 
LaBrant, New York University, the Board 
asked the Executive Committee ‘“‘to appoint 
a committee of at least five members whose 
functions shall be (a) to study incidents of 
censorship of materials of instruction and 
(6), subject to the approval of the Executive 
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Committee, to take appropriate action in 
the name of the Council.” 

The concluding item of business was the 
election of officers for 1949. Harold A. An- 
derson, University of Chicago, chairman of 
the Nominating Committee, presented the 
slate of nominees published last spring, and 
they were elected by acclamation: Marion 
C. Sheridan, New Haven, Connecticut, 
High School, president; Mark Neville, John 
Burroughs School, St. Louis, first vice-presi- 
dent; Luella B. Cook, Curriculum Con- 
sultant, Minneapolis Public Schools, second 
vice-president; and W. Wilbur Hatfield, 
Chicago, secretary-treasurer. 

ANNUAL BUSINESS MEETING 

The Annual Business Meeting was held 
immediately after the Friday morning ses- 
sion, in the same room. The result was a 
much larger attendance than in immediately 
preceding years—about one hundred and 
fifty, as at the Board sessions on Thursday, 
and at least half of them the same persons. 
The majority of the hour allotted in the con- 
vention program to the Annual Business 
Meeting was spent in discussing whether it 
might well be abolished. A motion to ap- 
prove a committee report (ordered by last 
year’s Annual Business Meeting) recom- 
mending a distribution of all business be- 
tween the Board and mail ballots was 
defeated. 

Resolutions had been prepared by a com- 
mittee composed of E. Louise Noyes, Santa 
Barbara, California, High School, chairman; 
John C. Gerber, State University of Iowa; 
Grace Rawlings, School No. 64, Baltimore; 
Blanche Trezevant, State Department of 
Education, Louisiana; and Milton Zisowitz, 
president of the New York City Association 
of Teachers of English. They were adopted 
after some discussion of the wording of the 
resolution concerning federal aid to educa- 
tion. Those of general import are as follows: 


Wuereas the Curriculum Commission of the 
NCTE has presented a most valuable contribu- 
tion for the understanding and interpretation of 
the philosophy, objectives, and scope of the 


English curriculum at all levels of instruction; 
be it 

RESOLVED, That the Council express its ap- 
preciation of the progress the Commission has 
made and that the Council members stand 
ready during the coming year to aid the Com- 
mission in all possible ways. 

WHEREAS the NCTE has become conscious 
of an increasing tendency toward injudicious 
limiting of the instructional activities of 
teachers, be it 

RESOLVED, That the NCTE record its belief 
that the principles found in the Constitution of 
the United States should be completely practiced 
in every classroom in America. 

WuHEREAS the well being of the people of the 
United States now suffers because many school 
systems, for lack of sufficient resources, cannot 
offer effective programs, and many worthy stu- 
dents, for lack of sufficient funds, cannot attend 
college, and 

WHEREAS federal aid for such school systems 
and federal scholarships for such students will 
be a matter of concern for the Eighty-first 
Congress, be it 

RESOLVED, That the Council go on record as 
favoring federal aid for school systems in need 
and federal scholarships for worthy students 
unable otherwise to attend college. Be it further 

RESOLVED, That a copy of this resolution be 
forwarded to the President of the United States 
and to the chairmen of the appropriate Senate 
and House Committees. 


Mr. Anderson presented the nominees for 
Directors-at-Large proposed by the Nomi- 
nating Committee, and they were elected by 
acclamation: Joseph Mersand, Long Island 
City, New York, High School; N. P. Till- 
man, Atlanta University; Constance M. 
McCullough, San Francisco State College; 
Margaret White, Elementary Supervisor of 
Language Arts, Cleveland, Ohio; Nellie 
Appy Murphy, State College High School, 
Pennsylvania; Floyd Stovall, North Texas 
State Teachers College. 

At the Annual Luncheon concluding the 
convention, Marion C. Sheridan, the new 
President, announced that the Executive 
Committee had voted to place the 1949 con- 
vention in Buffalo. The Statler Hotel will be 
headquarters. 
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Efigh School Section Election 


‘ew High School Section Nominating 
Committee this year consists of Irvin C. 
Poley, Germantown Friends School; Mar- 
garete Teer, Laboratory School, Louisiana 
State University; and Harold Huseby, Bal- 
lard High School, Seattle, Washington. 
They now present six candidates for three 
places on the Section Committee, four can- 
didates for two places on the NCTE Board 
of Directors (as representatives of the High 


School Section), and five candidates for 
English Journal advisers (five to be elected). 
Additional nominations may be made by 
petition signed by fifteen members of the 
Section and filed with the Secretary of the 
Council, 211 West Sixty-eighth Street, Chi- 
cago 21, not later than March 1. The elec- 
tion will be conducted by mail in May, and 
the persons elected will begin their terms 
next November. 


The Nominating Committee’s candidates are: 


For High School Section Committee: 


An PO pm 


Guy Moore, High School English Supervisor, Los Angeles 

HELEN THORNTON, Arsenal Technical High School, Indianapolis 

. Mitton Ztsowt1t1z, Forest Hills High School, New York City 

EsTtHER NIEBEL, High School, Bozeman, Montana 

ROBERTA LABRANT GREEN, Metairie Park Country Day School, New Orleans 
RicHarD ALM, University of Minnesota High School, Minneapolis 


For NCTE Directors (representing the Section): 


. CLAUDE WItson, Garfield High School, Seattle 22, Washington 
. Epwarp J. Gorpon, Germantown Friends School, Philadelphia 


. EVELYN BANNING, High School, Watertown, Massachusetts 


I 

2 

3. Joun Cotter, High School, Marysville, California 
4 


For Advisers to “English Journal’’: 


. L. D. BLanton, Vashon High School, 


mnt wn 


. Ci10o ALLEN, High School, Natchitoches, Louisiana 
. Grace D. Huey, Thomas Jefferson High School, San Antonio, Texas 


St. Louis 


. Pattie BurNuAM, St. Paul’s School, Concord, New Hampshire 
. GUNNAR Horn, Benson High School, Omaha 
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R eport and Summary 
About Education 


DR. THOMAS C. BLAISDELL, PRESI- 
dent of the National Council of Teachers of 
English in 1924, died December 11 in San- 
ford, Florida, at the age of eighty-one. He 
was president of Alma College in 1912-15 
and later head of the English department of 
the Slippery Rock (Pa.) State Teachers Col- 
lege. Of his several books for teachers and 
students, Ways To Teach English has been 
the most popular. Dr. Blaisdell and his wife 
were fond of travel. They circled the globe 
in 1925, when that trip was slower and less 
comfortable than it is now. Dr. Blaisdell was 
more of a scholar than most of his genera- 
tion, always genial and gentle. His wife and 
four sons may well be proud of his achieve- 
ments and of his upright character and 
winning personality. 


IRVING J. LEE, TEACHER OF SPEECH 
and a leading expositor of general semantics, 
discusses ‘‘Freedom from Speech”’ in Etc. for 
autumn. His study of speeches in famous po- 
litical controversies failed to show any better 
methods of argument and persuasion used 
by the victors than by the losers. He was, 
however, deeply impressed by the dogma- 
tism and biased reasoning into which both 
sides usually drifted. This tendency in pub- 
lic discussion he regards as one of the serious 
dangers to our democracy, and he feels that 
we must train our young people not to de- 
velop closed minds in discussion and not to 
be swayed by speakers who believe in their 
own omniscience. 


THE STUDY OF CONTROVERSIAL 
issues in public school classes is the chief 
topic of the November issue of Educational 
Leadership, organ of the Association for 
Supervision and Curriculum Development. 
Under the heading “‘Living Issues Belong in 
the School,’”’ Eduard C. Lindeman asserts 
that it is the issues likely to produce heated 


differences that young people need to learn 
to discuss with self-control and to study with 
open minds. He suggests seven issues of 
continuing and primary importance: (1) 
control of monopolies, plus the continuing 
rivalry for power as between government, 
on the one hand, and business, on the other; 
(2) conservation of natural resources, which, 
because of soil depletion, includes such ques- 
tions as subsidies to agriculture; (3) treat- 
ment of minorities, with special reference, 
obviously, to our Negro citizens; (4) main- 
taining and expanding civil rights; (5) sepa- 
ration of church and state; (6) degrees of 
economic control which should or should not 
be exercised by government; and (7) isola- 
tionism versus acceptance and fulfilment of 
international commitments. 

Mr. Lindeman regards the following as 
derivative and probably less enduring is- 
sues: housing and slum clearance, medical 
care, social security, crime and delinquency, 
federal aid to education, taxation and tariffs, 
and inflation. 

“What the Polls Show,” by Helen 
Crossley and George Kerry Smith, deals 
with the lack of political information 
by a large proportion of voters. The hopeful 
feature of the results is a clear correlation 
between amount of education and amount 
of political information. 

This whole issue is vital material for 
teachers of social studies, but English 
teachers working with core curriculums or 
using social topics for their units will also 
find it usable. 


“CURRICULUM TRENDS IN THE 
Secondary School” is the topic announced 
on the cover of the November Bulletin of the 
National Association of Secondary School 
Principals. 

M. D. Nachlas’ “Critical Study of Two 
Conflicting Proposals for Reorganizing Sec- 
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REPORT AND SUMMARY II! 


ondary Education” compares—really, by 
its treatment, contrasts—General Education 
in a Free Society (Harvard Committee) with 
Education for All American Youth (Educa- 
tional Policies Commission). Nachlas sets up 
seven criteria for democratic or progressive 
education: (1) making education available 
to all youth, (2) respecting the student’s in- 
telligence, (3) providing for optimal individ- 
ual development, (4) practicing co-operative 
living, (5) utilizing the method of intelli- 
gence in all areas of living, (6) teaching the 
meaning of democracy, and (7) basing itself 
on the students’ needs, problems, and inter- 
ests. Since he finds the Harvard Committee 
program organized according ‘‘to the ra- 
tional method of handling areas of knowl- 
edge traditional in our universities’’ (Presi- 
dent Conant’s phrasing) and the Educa- 
tional Policies Commission program based 
directly upon students’ present interests and 
problems, full of activities and choices, with 
provision for adaptations to individual 
needs, he considers the latter superior. To 
put words into his mouth, one program is 
academic and the other experiential. Nach- 
las does not discuss the possibility that the 
academic program, if carried out by demo- 
cratically minded teachers, might be best 
for intellectuals—that is, might be desirable 
as an elective program. 


“HOW A SCHOOL AND TOWN PAPER 
Grew Up” in School Activities for November 
is George McClatchy’s simple story of a 
paper in a small town that began to serve 
the public as well as the school and evolved 
into the town weekly—still carried on by the 
school. There are probably hundreds of 
small towns without local papers in which 
teachers with sufficient imagination could 
stimulate similar developments. At least, 
school papers carrying community, as well 
as specifically school, news will be read 
widely and will improve citizens’ attitudes 
toward schools. 


“TRANSLATING PEDAGESE” IS THE 
arresting title of Lorraine Governman’s re- 
port in the Minnesota Journal of Education 
for November. She explains that Mrs. Dora 


Mary McDonald, a high-school teacher with 
a newspaperman husband, writes a success- 
ful weekly page about schools for the Duluth 
News-Tribune by thinking of the lay readers 
in her selection of details and in her phrasing 
and by keeping the newspaper photogra- 
phers free from interference by well-meaning 
teachers. 


“THE REVOLUTION IN GRAMMAR 
and Usage,” by Arthur Minton, in High 
Points for October is a very effective sum- 
mary of the main ideas of the S. A. Leonard, 
C. C. Fries, Arthur G. Kennedy, and Rob- 
ert C. Pooley books in this field. Except for 
Leonard’s The Doctrine of Correctness in 
English Usage, 1700-1800, which was a doc- 
toral thesis, all the books are National 
Council of Teachers of English publications. 
Minton finds Kennedy rather out of step 
with the others. For any who have not been 
following this movement the present article 
will be a good introduction. 


THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMI- 
nation Board has adopted a candidates’ 
“Bill of Rights”: 


1. A candidate who has a preference for a given 
college should have an opportunity to express 
that preference. 

2. Each college has a right to know which can- 
didates genuinely prefer it. 

3. A candidate who has no genuine preference 
should not be compelled to state one. 

4. The College Entrance Examination Board, 
as a disinterested third party, is an appropri- 
ate medium for registering this preference 
information. 


The Board will report scores to one, two, 
or three colleges without extra charge. The 
candidate may list his three preferences as 1, 
2, 3, or may list all three as equal choices. 

Effective in April, fees are to be $6.00 for 
the morning programs, $8.00 for the after- 
noon program, or $12.00 for the complete 
series. 

“The College Entrance Examination 
Board: Origins and Current Trends” ap- 
pears in the fall College Board Review. Henry 
Chauncey, formerly director of the Board, 
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explains the steps by which the extended, in- 
tensive, subject-matter testing of 1900 has 
developed into the one-day objective tests of 
subject-matter achievement and the Scho- 
lastic Aptitude Test, with recommendation 
tocolleges that they also consider applicants’ 
school records. 


THE UNITED STATES OFFICE OF 
Education has prepared for the Commission 
on Life Adjustment Education for Youth a 
booklet: High School—W hat’s in It for Me? 
This emphasizes, more than do some of the 
earlier statements of the Commission, the 
need to develop the person and the citizen 


which each student should become. [The 
humanities, especially the arts, will have to 
demonstrate their possible effectiveness or 
be slighted in the programs which the ad- 
ministrators and vocational education men 
will install in the high schools within the 
next ten years. A survey of English litera- 
ture and drill upon formal grammar and 
emphasis upon the use of shall are likely to 
alienate these practical and powerful people. |] 
The booklet is supplied free to teachers by 
the American Technical Society, Drexel 
Avenue at Fifty-eighth Street, Chicago 37. 
Much of the content appears in School Life 
for December. 


About Literature 


STILL ANOTHER NEW LITERARY 
magazine! The American Pen publishes the 
“literary efforts” of students in colleges and 
universities. More than half of Volume I, 
No. 1, is fiction, most of the stories quite 
short. Published by American Pen Publica- 
tions, 1304-6 Race Street, Philadelphia 7. 
Monthly, $3.00 per year. 


“FRIENDLY WORDS THROUGH THE 
Iron Sieve” by Albert Parry in the Novem- 
ber Modern Language Journal is a most in- 
teresting study of English and American 
loan words which have become incorporated 
into the Russian language, proving, per- 
haps, that “life is stronger than either a 
classical taste or a party line.” Many of the 
words taken over are from sports, dances, 
jazz, commerce, and the parlance of the 
American GI. 


THE POETRY OF MARIANNE MOORE 
is discussed from numerous points of view in 
the latest issue of the Quarterly Review of Lit- 
erature, which is devoted entirely to the 
work of that American poet. Some of the 
critics who discuss the various facets of Miss 
Moore’s genius are William Carlos Williams, 
John Crowe Ransome, Wallace Stevens, 
Vivienne Koch, Louise Bogan, George Dil- 
lon, and Cleanth Brooks. Although these all 


agree that Miss Moore is one of our most 
distinguished poets, if not the most distin- 
guished, this issue of the Quarterly is not just 
a laud-and-praise session. Some of her most 
important poems are reprinted, analyzed, 
and discussed, not in the jargon of the new 
criticism, but in an intelligible manner that 
should be very useful to the teacher who is 
trying to help students to an appreciation of 
poetry. Address: QRL, Box 227, Bard Col- 
lege, Annandale-on-Hudson, New York. 
Subscription, $3.00 a year; single copies, 


$0.75. 


“ENROUTE TO A LEGEND: TWO IN- 
terpretations of Thomas Wolfe” appear in 
the Saturday Review of Literature (Novem- 
ber 27): one by John Terry, who discusses 
Wolfe’s association with Maxwell Perkins, 
editor of Charles Scribner’s Sons, the firm 
which published Wolfe’s early works; the 
other by Edward C. Aswell, editor of Har- 
per and Brothers when that firm was Wolfe’s 
publisher. Taken together, they present a 
provocative discussion of how much influ- 
ence an editor does or does not exert upon an 
author. With respect to Wolfe, even after 
these two interpretations, the matter ap- 
pears still to be debatable; but many inter- 
esting points about Wolfe’s method of com- 
position emerge from the discussion. 
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Books 
Brief Reviews 


[Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere.] 


The Fire Balloon. By RutH Moore. Morrow. $3.00. 


The author of Spoonhandle has again written of 
the Maine coast—of one particular family and of 
lobster traps, coves, rocks, and tides. Gram Sewell 
had a genuine appreciation of her God’s responsibili- 
ties, and her prayers prove it. We watch Theo and 
her brother Wes grow up. There are “summer 
people”; and Wes’s last interview with Mrs. Beacon, 
his summer employer (Wes is a high-school graduate 
now), is special]. There are other characters, too, not 
all old-timers, all of whom meet old and new 
troubles in 1947. The Sewells are quite a family. The 
author’s ancestors lived on the Maine coast for 
generations. 


The Big Fisherman. By Lioyp C. Douctas. Hough- 
ton Mifflin. $3.50. 


Admirers of The Robe will be excited about the 
story of Simon Peter. We meet Simon on the Sea of 
Galilee on the 114th of the 581 pages. The early 
pages are devoted to the enmity of the Arabians and 
the Jews and the alliance for military reasons of the 
daughter of the Arabian King Aretas and the son of 
the Jewish Herod. It was commonly understood that 
the posterity of Father Abraham’s two sons were 
enemies. ‘‘Why do the Jews and Arabs hate each 
other? .. . It is written in the sacred prophecies of 
both nations that they are destined to be at enmity 
forever.” Fara, daughter of the alliance; Peter; and, 
of course, Jesus dominate the story. Peter had sought 
to effect peace between Jew and Arab. To Peter came 
the angel saying: ‘‘Empires will rise and fall—when 
all seems lost, then the Kingdom will come.” 


The Fortunate Islands: A Pacific Interlude. By WAL- 
TER Karic. Rinehart. $3.75. 


An account of the Pleasant Lands and people in 
the United States trust territory of the Pacific. An 
analysis of racial strains and of prehistoric monu- 
ments and buildings, a portrayal of the way of life of 
present islanders. The story of Bikini and the A- 
bomb experiment. Many photographs. Written with 
wit and sympathy. ‘‘Let’s leave one corner of the 
earth uncontaminated by tin can civilization so that 
when we of the white race wipe each other out with 
atomic bombs and biological warfare, the Micronesi- 
ans can take over the world without handicaps.” 
Two hundred and twenty-six pages, about 6” X9”. 
Very informative. 


II 


The Mohawk. By CopMAN His.op. Rinehart. $3.75. 


This volume in the fine series of “River Books” is 
a history of the struggles made by many peoples for 
the possession of this great river and its valley, so 
soon to join the Hudson. It includes the opening of 
the Erie Canal, the building of the New York Cen- 
tral Railroad, the development of Remington Rand 
and General Electric, as well as the earlier history of 
wars, Indians, and patroons. Illustrated. Map. 


The Hearth and Eagle. By ANyA SETON. Houghton 

Mifflin. $3.50. 

Phebe and Mark, first American ancestors of the 
Honeywood family, came to Marblehead in 1630. 
The story opens with Hester’s girlhood in the middle 
of the nineteenth century, followed soon by back- 
flashes of early history and family living. Hester 
leads an eventful life and, like Phebe before her, 
becomes mistress of the tavern, ‘“The Hearth and 
Eagle.” Phebe’s andirons remain the symbol of 
home, of the family strength—‘‘a most sturdy cour- 
age to endure.” This is a history not merely of a fam- 
ily but of Marblehead, Massachusetts, and a way of 
life. Good reading. Literary Guild December selec- 
tion. 


Elizabeth, Captive Princess. By MARGARET IRWIN. 

Harcourt. $3.00. 

A continuation of the story begun in Queen Bess, 
covering the period beginning with the death of 
Edward VI and ending shortly after the marriage of 
Queen Mary to Philip of Spain. The nineteen-year- 
old schemer was already displaying her genius for 
ruling people and getting what she wanted. The book 
ends with Philip’s arrival in England. Authentic 
English history and an interesting study of a power- 
ful personality. Fictionized biography. 


Dinner at Antoine’s. By FRANCES PARKINSON 
Keyes. Messner. $3.00. 


Orson Foxworth, president of the Great Blue 
Fleet, after long residence in Central America, gives 
a dinner at Antoine’s, to present his niece, Ruth, to 
New Orleans society. She has come from Washington 
for the Carnival. There is plenty of action—love 
stories, a murder, celebrations of Twelfth Night, and 
always food, drink, and excitement at Antoine’s. A 
rich background and many very interesting people 
and unusual situations make a rather fascinating 
story. 
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Kissing Kin. By Etswyta THANE. Duell. $3.00. 


Spring in Williamsburg, 1917. The twins, boy and 
girl, have slipped away from Richmond to consult 
Aunt Sue, who would be sure to understand that 
they must have a part in this war. ““‘We’re twenty- 
three.” And so to London and Europe they go. The 
story introduces their many “kin,” new friends, and 
lovers and follows their course into the 1930’s. 


The Green Child. By HERBERT READ. New Direc- 
tions. $2.75. 


President Olivero, South America, so report said, 
had been assassinated. Oliver had slipped away to 
Spain and back to his English birthplace. He found 
the village and surrounding country strangely 
changed. Soon he met a woman under ghastly cir- 
cumstances. ‘‘The Green Child’”—he remembers. 
She had, many years ago, appeared suddenly in the 
village. ‘“The skin was not white, but a faint green 
shade—the color of a duck’s egg.” The reader will 
want to follow the story, watch the developments 
and the author’s methods. Beautifully written, very 
otherworldly, an allegory. 


Crusade in Europe. By Dwicut D. EISENHOWER. 
Doubleday. $5.00. 


The supreme commander of the Allied forces tells 
the story of his part in conducting World War II, 
how he lived it, planned it, made great decisions 
through long months of waiting, working, hoping. It 
is a great book of reminiscences, very personal and 
very conscientious. Allan Nevins says: “It has an 
air of genuineness, a ring of sincerity: the tone is that 
of a leader, a serene, highly sagacious leader. . . .” 
Photographs and maps. 559 pages. Good paper and 
print. December Book of the Month. 


A Treasure Chest of Sea Stories. Compiled by Max J. 
HERZBERG. Messner. $3.00. 


“Sometimes,” says Mr. Herzberg in his Introduc- 
tion, ‘‘sea voyaging is not feasible; the time has not 
come when we can go, or the ship for us is not quite 
ready. But we can sail nevertheless on that galleon 
called a book.” Few of us these days could take pas- 
sage on such sailing ships—on “unpathed waters, 
undreamed shores,” on tramp steamers, on such ves- 
sels as the “‘Havoc,” the “‘Petrel,” and the ““Nancy 
Lee”; we must sail on that galleon called a book. 
Here are twenty exciting tales of ships and storms 
and desert isles. Contents: ““Ocean Chances,” “Ships 
and Sailors of Old,” ‘‘Danger and Rescue,” ‘“Hu- 
mors of Sailors’”—not a dull story among them. 


Summer and Smoke. By TENNESSEE WILLIAMS. 
New Directions. $2.75. 


The author’s Production Notes set the stage with 
pleasing effect. In the Prologue the two chief char- 
acters are introduced: Alma, a girl of ten; and a 
neighbor boy. They fence in boy-and-girl fashion. 
They grow up, and the play follows the course of 


their developing love for each other. The girl has a 
horrible mother, the boy a fine father. But the young 
people drift apart. Brooks Atkinson says: ‘“‘The twin 
themes of his tone poem are clearly stated: spirit and 
flesh, order and anarchy, the troubled brooding of 
two human hearts.” 


The Canterbury Tales by Geoffrey Chaucer. Simon & 
Schuster. $2.95. 


A new modern English prose translation by R. M. 
Lumiansky, published together with the original 
Middle English text of the General Prologue and the 
Nun’s Priest’s Tale. Introduction on the life and 
times of Chaucer by the translator. Preface by Mark 
Van Doren. A handsome edition. End papers with 
portraits in color of sixteen pilgrims. Many large and 
small illustrations in color and in black and white. 


The Importance of Scrutiny. Edited by Ertc BEent- 
LEY. George W. Stewart. $5.75. 


Selections from Scrutiny: A Quarterly Review 
(English magazine), 1932-48. Critical essays by 
F. R. Leavis, F. W. Bateson, René Wellek, R. C. 
Churchill, George Santayana, and others. 


New Directions 10: An Annual Exhibition of New and 

Divergent Trends in Modern Letters. Edited by 

J. LAUGHLIN. $4.50. 

Including a short story by Tennessee Williams; 
an analysis of the cultural scene by Mary McCarthy; 
an anthology of Peruvian poetry and one of Italian 
poetry; an essay on existentialism; and stories and 
poetry by many scholarly writers. Short sketches of 
the contributors and notes by the editor. 


The Old House at Coate. By RICHARD JEFFERIES. 
Harvard University Press. $3.75. 


Nature essays, written in warm personal style, 
marking the centenary of the author’s birth, col- 
lected and edited by Samuel J. Looker. Twenty-four 
wood engravings by Agnes Miller Parker. 


In the American Grain. By WILLIAM CARLOS WIL- 
LIAMS. New Directions. $1.50. 


Introduction by Horace Gregory. Historical 
essays, first printed in 1925. 


Melville’s Billy Budd. Edited by F. BARRON FREE- 
MAN. Harvard University Press. $5.00. 


The complete texts of the novel and of the unpub- 
lished short story ‘““Baby Budd, Sailor.” Interesting 
preface by F. Barron Freeman, in which he discusses 
Melville’s method and aims and the transcription of 
the manuscripts of Billy Budd and the short story 
which he found imbedded in the manuscripts of the 
novel. 


Felix Salten’s Favorite Animal Stories. Messner. 
$3.00. 


The author of Bambi had his own favorite stories, 
written by other animal-lovers. Fourteen of these 
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chosen from the writings of Charles Dudley Warner, 
Ernest Thompson Seton, Mary E. Wilkins Free- 
man, W. H. Hudson, Alexander Woollcott, Jack 
London, and others. Illustrated by Fritz Eichenberg. 


It Could Be Verse. By JosepH S. NEWMAN. World. 
$2.75. 


Humorous and satirical verse, including bur- 
lesques, poetic tall tales, and other diverting pieces. 
Foreword by Louis Untermeyer. 


In England Now. by Apa Jackson. Macmillan. 
$1.60. 


Verse written in the form of a letter to America, 
which she visited in 1940. Her “Behold the Jew” 
established her international reputation as a poet. 


A Celebration for Edith Sitwell. Edited by Jost 
Garcfa VILLA. New Directions. $1.50. 


Appreciative essays and discussions by well- 
known critics of “Her Infinite Variety”: trends, 
images, style, etc. Nine of Miss Sitwell’s poems are 
included. 


Limits of Art. Edited by HuNTINGTON CAIRNS. 
(“Bollinger Series.””) Pantheon. $6.50. 


**This anthology is the most original ever printed, 
ani in many ways the most useful. It is admirably 
executed and is a very valuable work,” says H. L. 
Mencken. Allen Tate says: “‘In scope, variety, 
method and excellence it is unique.” Poetry: Homer 
to Valéry; prose: Herodotus to Joyce; with accom- 
panying criticisms: Aristotle to Eliot. Critics’ ap- 
praisal with each selection. The editor has selected 
the critics’ choices as the greatest in writing and the 
most perceptive criticism of the last two thousand 
years. 


The Decorative Arts of Sweden. By IONA PLATH. 
Scribner. $10.00. 


Covering both traditional and modern, this is a 
comprehensive survey of the various fields of crafts- 
manship, with pictures of the products of these fields. 
Textiles, ceramics, metal, glass, wood, and wall 
paintings are featured. An introductory chapter re- 
lates the cultural history of Sweden and the cor- 
relation of old and new art forms. 500 illustrations, 
32 in full color. A thing of beauty. 246 pages, about 
9” X12". 


Art of the Americas. (Art News Annual, Vol. XVIII.) 
Simon & Schuster. $5.00. 


Here in a single volume is a complete pictorial 
survey of the art of the Western Hemisphere, from 
the prehistoric sculptors of Central America to the 
latest trends in the studios of New York, Mexico 
City, and Rio de Janeiro. Paintings and sculptures 
of twenty-three American republics are illustrated 
and discussed. End maps. 188 pages, about 


9}” x ‘<". 


A Farewell to Arms. By ERNEST HEMINGWAY. 
Scribner. $6.50. 


A handsomely illustrated, boxed edition. In an 
interesting Introduction written in June, 1948, 
Hemingway says: “I believe that all the people who 
stand to profit by a war and who help to provoke it 
should be shot on the first day it starts by accredited 
representatives of the loyal citizens of their country 
who will fight it.”” May many people read the Intro- 
duction! 


Fireside Book of Yuletide Tales. Edited by Epwarp 
WAGENKNECHT. Bobbs Merrill. $4.00. 


Many readers own A Fireside Book of Christmas 
Stories. Here is another collection of fifty-one stories, 
old and new, covering many fields, Christmas ob- 
servances, adventures, romance, charm, etc. 


A Treasury of Sea Stories. Edited by Gorpon C. 
AyMER. Ilustrated by ROCKWELL Kent. A. S. 
Barnes. $5.00. 


Thirty-three selections from twenty-seven differ- 
ent books, including tales from Captain Cook, 
Stevenson, Trumble, Commander Ellsberg, H. M. 
Tomlinson, John Masefield, Robert Southey, Lieu- 
tenant Bligh, James A. Michener, and others. 


The Saroyan Special. By WILLIAM SAROYAN. Har- 
court. $3.75. 
Ninety-eight of his best short stories. Illustra- 
tions. 


The Selected Works of Walter Pater. Edited By 
RICHARD ALDINGTON. Duell Sloan. $5.00. 


A comprehensive selection of the prose of Pater. 
Introductory essay by the editor. 


Birthday Party. By A. A. MILne. Dutton. $3.00. 


Delightful short stories, varied in theme, pub- 
lished in book form for the first time. 


The Scarlet Letter and Selected Prose Works. By 
NATHANIEL HAWTHORNE. Hendricks House, 
Farrar. $2.25. 

The text of the well-loved novel, with short 
stories showing themes later used in The Scarlet 
Letter, passages from the author’s notebooks, and the 
Preface to The House of the Seven Gables. 


Peace in Our Time. By NoEL Cowarp. Doubleday. 
$2.75. 
A new play which considers the possible fate of 
Britain if the Nazis had conquered the island. A hit 
in London and scheduled for Broadway. 


It Gives Me Great Pleasure. By EMILY KIMBROUGH. 
Dodd Mead. $2.50. 


The co-author of Our Hearts Were Young and 
Gay tells the funny episodes of her experiences as 
traveling lecturer. Illustrated by Helen Hokinson. 
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Radio Listening. By LESLIE SPENCE, for WISCONSIN 
JomntT COMMITTEE FOR BETTER RapIo LISTEN- 
ING. Madison: Mrs. N. W. Madding (143 North 
Hancock St.). Pp. 67. Paper, $0.35. 

A sincere and intelligent effort to provide adults 
with help in choosing radio programs, in listening 
understandingly and critically, and in persuading 
broadcasters to offer better programs. 


Promoting Growth in Reading: A Teacher’s Guide for 


dial work. Little that is new, but much in readily 
assimilable form. 


Guides for Oral and Written Communication in Kan- 
sas Secondary Schools. Experimental ed. Order 
from W. W. Wright, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Topeka, Kansas. 


A workshop committee under the chairmanship 
of Lucille Hildinger, with Robert C. Pooley as con- 
sultant, had also the assistance of the education de- 
partment of the Ft. Hayes Kansas State College and 









Use in Secondary Schools. By a COMMITTEE OF of the Kansas Department of Public Instruction. =—% 
TuLSA TEACHERS UNDER THE Direction or vVoiding duplication of material in texts, the com- 
Jess S. Hupson. Tulsa Public Schools. Pp. 190. mittee offers in outline form specific suggestions for of C 
Paper, $2.00. : motivating and criticizing oral and written com- ; 
: : munication. Their point of view is distinctly modern. “The 
A well-informed group of teachers facing the ac- They hope to revise in the summer of 1949. i a 
tual problems offers specific suggestions for their rhs 
school system, with a minimum of theory. The . , , re 
wisely sales that, while the teacher of English should Roget : International Thesaurus. Crowell. Pp. 1194. tion. 
inaugurate skills of general application, their appli- $5.00; thumb-indexed, $5.50. “Th 
cation and the teaching of skills special to particular The original Roget plan is followed entirely, and The 
subjects must be directed by the teachers of social _ the size of the original is doubled. Large, clear type Berk 


studies, science, and any other subjects in which 
books are used. There is a sensible section on reme- 


and excellent paper make this less forbidding than 
most books of its type. Revised to 1946. 











Lippincott workbooks... 
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THE 


ENGLISH FOR LIFE 
By GRAY 


For grades 9, 10, 11, and 12, ENGLISH FOR LIFE combines the features 
of an English workbook and handbook and may be used to accompany 
any standard English grammar and composition text or without a basal 
English textbook. 


READING FOR MEANING 


By GUILER AND COLEMAN 


A program of materials and techniques designed to improve the six basic 
reading skills. For grades 6 to 12, inclusive. 








Send for examination copies! 





LIPPINCOTT 


NEW YORK 
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CHICAGO 


COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA DALLAS G 
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The Inside Story—Continued 


More teachers tell their favorite 
features of 


ENJOYING ENGLISH 
By WOLFE « HAMILTON « GEYER 
Grades 7-12, and a Teacher Aid for Every Grade 


“‘Not only are we thankful for the section of Ex- 


yeaa we perience Themes in Book I but also for the sec- 


tion that follows it, Clearing Away the Rubbish 
of Common Errors.”—Principal, Catholic School, West Virginia 


“The material in ENJOYING ENGLISH stresses common errors and, what 
is more, it goes about it pleasantly. I’d say the manner of presentation is 
friendly and human. It is clear, too; one doesn’t need to explain an explana- 
tion.” — Teacher, Woodstock, Illinois 


“The students especially enjoy the actual student themes in Books III and IV. 
The suggestions in the Teacher Aids are excellent and usable.’’— Teacher, 
Berkley, Michigan 


ENJOYING ENGLISH May Be Just Right for You, Too! 
72 Fifth Avenue NEWSON & COMPANY New York 11, N.Y. 














THE EVER POPULAR CLASSIC, RICH IN INTRIGUE, MYSTERY AND EXCITEMENT 


——_—_—— Genuinely Enjoyable Reading 
eeireeres THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 


VICTOR HUGO Adapted by Neville and Withers 
| has been added to the list of 


GLOBE ADAPTED CLASSICS 


(1 IVANHOE 

[] LES MISERABLES 

[] TREASURE ISLAND 

C] DAVID COPPERFIELD 

[] A TALE OF TWO CITIES 

[] THE THREE MUSKETEERS 

[] THE LAST OF THE MOHICANS 





[] JANE EYRE CL) A CONNECTICUT YANKEE 

[|] LORNA DOONE [] THE MILL ON THE FLOSS 

[|] THE ODYSSEY [] THE COUNT OF MONTE CRISTO 

[] THE BLACK ARROW (] THE HOUSE OF THE SEVEN GABLES 

{] QUENTIN DURWARD [] SILAS MARNER and THE LITTLE MINISTER 


If you will check the titles in which you are interested with a view toward adoption, APPROVAL 
COPIES, returnable without obligation, will be forwarded upon receipt of your request. 


GLOBE BOOK COMPANY  xew'vork ‘to, nv. 























INCREASE READING SKILL 
DECREASE waste or time 


by supplanting oral or 
written reports with fair, 


comprehensive, and sure 


JONES BOOK-A-DAY TESTS 


which students like 


SEND STAMP FOR LIST AND SAMPLE TO 


Box 41, Hill City, South Dakota 
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THE PROSE AND POETRY SERIES 
w - M 
Wy 


THE ENRICHED PROGRAM 


Every teaching need is met in the M4 
augmented PROSE AND POETRY M 
program. Besides the basic texts, the M 
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TUTTITILTOTESITSUSTIOLSSTESLTELTETOSLSEOLE 


teachers’ manuals, and the workbooks M 
for the individual students, there is a ¥ 
group of separately bound classics M 
including novels, myths, and Shake- M 
spearean plays. Each one contains s 
generous excerpts from other well- M4 
known works for comparative study s 
and variety. Write for list of classics. M4 
M4 

Workbooks—Teachers’ Manuals | 
Individually Bound Classics ‘4. 

M 

Write for descriptive folders. M4 


Syracuse, N. Y. Px) 
NECECHHCECECECHICECEEECHEEK KEES 











ComPaARATIVE 
Classics 


Two books for the price of one 


Based upon the new idea of 
presenting together an older 
and modern classic for com- 
parison. 


IDYLLS OF THE KING— 
The King’s Henchman $1.75 


ROMEO AND JULIET— 


Cyrano de Bergerac 1.95 
JULIUS CAESAR— 

Elizabeth the Queen 1.75 
MACBETH— 

The Emperor Jones 1.75 
COMPARATIVE ESSAYS— 

Present and Past 1.95 
COMPARATIVE TRAGEDIES— 

Old and New 1.75 
COMPARATIVE COMEDIES— 

Present and Past 1.95 
MILTON’S MINOR POEMS— 

Modern Poetry 1.50 


Write for Descriptive Circular E 


Noble and Noble 


Publishers, Inc. 
67 Irving Place New York 3, N.Y. 














$4.50 | 
$4.75 | 
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THE GREATEST DICTIONARY 
VALUE FOR THE LEAST MONEY 


FUNK & WAGNALLS 
STUDENT’S STANDARD 
DICTIONARY 


Fink @cAX7 Tah ate Ideal for students and classroom work. See for 

FUNK & Vi agnalls Vs yourself the amazing number of features offered 
% by this unusual dictionary. 

Slitlele sic: 4 At ® 140,000 words, phrases and terms with clear, 

. At Allan really informative definitions, precise as to 

fact and concise as to method of presentation. 


i te | é d [\* 
Stay ery 4 (i ® 2,500 illustrations placed directly with the 
a entries they illustrate. 


Dictionary AA Hi © A supplement of 19,000 foreign words and 
| / phrases. 


© A supplement of rules of capitalization and 
principles of grammar. 


® Most common present-day meanings given 
first, obsolete meanings last. 


® 15,000 proper names. 





A COMPLETELY 
REVISED EDITION 


This great reference book 
—for years a standard for 
teachers, students, speak- 
ers, authors, has been 


FUNK & WAGNALIS 
COMPANY completely revised. More 

than 8,000 synonyms, 

4,000 antonyms. $3.00. 





FUNK & WAGNALLS 


Standard Handbook of 
$4.50 plain SYNONYMS, 


$4.75 thumb Indexed Antonyms and Prepositions 
nec cons 














FUNK & WAGNALLS e 153 E. 24th St. © New York 10, N.Y. 























3 new solutions to 






your English problems 










COMING SOON! 


1 e BUSINESS ENGLISH IN ACTION 
TRESSLER and LIPMAN 
Like other successful Tressler texts, this book is divided into 
two parts: an activities section covering both writing and 
speaking in many business situations, and a Handbook, valu- 
able for reference, on correct English usage. In Press. 


Rd JOURNALISM AND THE SCHOOL PAPER 
THIRD EDITION - De Wirt C. Reppicx 


Combines cultural background with professional training. 
Carries complete information on news, feature, editorial writ- 
ing, etc. in the school. With the latest developments in typog- 
raphy and make-up in high school journalism. Illus. In Press. 










READ AND COMPREHEND, REVISED 


Kwnicut and TRAXLER 





A well-planned program in developmental reading in grades 9 
and 10, or remedial reading in grades 11 and 12. The variety 
of selections appeal to students, cultivate imaginative and 
critical faculties and intellectual curiosity. Illus. In Press. 








D. C. Heath and Company 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO ATLANTA 
SAN FRANCISCO DALLAS LONDON 























